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F; irelight Reveries in Old New England 
HARRY ELMORE HURD 


There is something about a fire running out its tongue, 

Like an angry adder hissing in a smutty cave, 

That brings the dear dead days that were to mind again 

When North Storm, wrapped in his white cloak, came down the road 
And pressed his thin blue nose against the frosted pane, 

His chapped cheeks puffing out in noisy gusts of breath 

But without power to cool the love within the house. 


There is something about the drowsy voice of lazy flames 
Like old contented cats who reach the purring point, 
Or like the whirring songs of busy spinning wheels 
Treadled swiftly to the mother-melody 

That tucked the world’s hope in his trundle-bed, 

A tune that lingered like a tempting sweet 

Upon the lips of one who worked with joyful heart. 


There is something glad about up-leaping yellow flames, 
Commingled with the violet shades of early dusk, 

That calls to mind the homespun tasks of men, 

The hours when farmers strain warm cans of creamy milk 

And lower them into the icy depths of wells, 

Then swing the barn door bar together with a whang, 

While stanchioned cattle shake their chains like galley slaves. 


There is something about the moon on leafless lilac tops 
Beyond the magic circle of a ruddy hearth 

That makes me wish to drag a stiff old ladder-back 

Up to the flames, while someone reads the worn, brown Book 
And talks to God about life’s little family things 

Before the last sconced candle’s light is snuffed 

And only stars remain to cheer the darkened world. 
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Education and Agriculture 


M. GALE EASTMAN 


Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of New Hampshire 


EW HAMPSHIRE is a small 

state in many ways. Geograph- 

ically it lacks five places of be- 

ing the smallest in the Union. From the 

agricultural standpoint only a compara- 

tively small proportion of its land is in 

farms with a smaller percentage, still, ot 

the farm land susceptible to tillage. Its 

twenty thousand farms are indeed a small 

number out of nearly six and one half 

million in the Unjted States; or even in 

comparison to ten times as many in 
states like New York and Iowa. 

From such a situation there arise dif- 
ficulties in the administration of an agri- 
cultural college. Like churches in com- 
munities of too small potential congre- 
gations, roads through territory of too 
few taxpayers, and doctors whose pa- 
tients would have to be all sick all of the 
time to afford them a reasonable excuse 
for claiming a livelihood, the agricultural 
college may suffer in serving a state of 
few farms because a normal contribu- 
tion of students may be a smaller num- 
ber than seems desirable from the insti- 
tutional standpoint. And yet the farmer 
does more than his share in contributing 
to public expenses, and lives under con- 
ditions where the pleasures and satisfac- 
tions to be derived from a changed civi- 
lization may accrue less timely if at all. 
Electric current would relieve the farm 
home of much drudgery in caring for 
poorer kinds of light while eliminating 
some of the inefficiency in lighting and 
use of eyes, and in the barn would pro- 
vide not only less hazardous lighting but 
power for small machines, so effective in 
doing monotonous jobs which are pecu- 
liar to the farm business. And yet the 


farmer is seriously handicapped in get- 
ting the use of this servant. The city 
man provides fixtures to get the use of 
current but the public is content so far 
to let the farmer buy a whole long line 
back to the nearest village or city. Some 
day we shall have more public spirit. 

Much progress has been made during 
recent years in equalization of expenses 
in education so that a reasonable elemen- 
tary education is not prohibitory or its 
source practically unavailable to the ru- 
val boy and girl. Surely we must guard 
against further handicaps to our rural 
population, already subject to little dan- 
ger from over-inspiration, by making 
sure that those who wish may secure an 
adequate college training at our State 
University. 

The adjustment of organizations to 
meet decreasing registrations is not pe- 
culiar to New Hampshire or to other 
small institutions although the disadvan- 
tages may disproportionally outweigh 
the advantages in a small college as com- 
pared to a large one. The personnel of 
our State Agricultural Colleges has us- 
ually devoted a part of its time to re- 
search and service work in the Experi- 
ment Station and this has made possible 
the maintenance of more specialists on 
the teaching staff than might otherwise 
have been feasible for a given sized stu- 
dent body. 

But supposing we actually need more 
agricultural students in our university in 
order to maintain an efficient and econ- 
omic organization. What can or should 
be done about it? Certainly we must be 
guided by two fundamental principles: 
(1) The institution exists for students; 
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not students for the institution. We 
must not use the argument, nor let it 
cloud our thought, that the institution 
needs a student regardless of his best in- 
terests. (2) So long as we have a 
single student at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, he has a right not only to sit in the 
presence of a reasonably well trained 
group of instructors but to receive from 
them the best they have to offer. If we 
cannot offer better or cheaper training, 
and preferably both, than the student can 
get elsewhere; then we must fail in our 
function. 

Theoretically a small institution may 
give the best of direction to students in 
its close and personal contacts between 
the one who tries to give and the one who 
should receive, but there are some dan- 
gers. Too many and too varied courses 
may detract from the inspiration of the 
teacher. Reckoning by cost per unit of 
service we may be influenced to curtail 
unduly the expenditure for personnel. 
Preparation for teaching five students 
may take as much time and possibly be 
more irksome than for fifty. 

Again in comparison with some fun- 
damental subjects, agriculture is dynamic 
—subject to change, and changing. The 
one who teaches must also be a student. 
We sometimes introduce the science of 
agriculture as young and the art as old. 
Whether we differentiate clearly between 
art and science at all times is not so clear 
as the fact that some phases, at least, of 
agricultural development are extremely 
remote in origin. Farm animals were 
domesticated before the advent of his- 
torical records, excepting perchance the 
turkey, indicating that experience in ani- 
mal husbandry is far from novel with the 
human race. But recent developments in 
machinery, production methods, trans- 
portation, communication, etc., have 
evolved changes in agricultural activity 


scarcely less than revolutionary. As 
farmers, we are all in the midst of this 
maelstrom. For example, our own na- 
tion in something like a century has 
changed from nearly all farmers to the 
liberating of two thirds of our people to 
perfect and finish, to tend and serve, 
while one third produces more from the 
soil, seemingly, than is warranted by de- 
mand. All of which means that a teach- 
er, even in the most elementary agricul- 
tural subjects, must be keenly and con- 
sciously up to date. 

With additional funds for research, 
especially the Purnell, some institutions 
have attempted to meet the exigencies 
of the situation by allowing a man to 
teach only a few courses for a fraction 
of the year and devote the remainder of 
his time to research along similar lines. 
First hand contacts in this way with 
practical problems in the field must con- 
tribute much to the teacher’s stock in 
trade for directing student endeavors, 
and possibly some crystallization of ideas 
and lessening of monotony may accrue 
to the research man from _ occasional 
discussions with students. Insofar as 
an attempt is made to divide the year 
rather than the term beween research 
and teaching it seems logical to hope for 
some success along this line in bringing 
better and more varied personnel to the 
agricultural teaching staff than might 
otherwise be justified. 

It is of interest to compare our own 
registration figures with those of some 
other similar institutions in the country. 
In the first place Table I indicates that 
the decrease in registration experienced 
in New Hampshire is not an isolated 
case. The registration of all four-year 
agricultural students in the country at 
similar institutions had decreased follow- 
ing the depression which started in 1920 
until it had lost one-fourth its 
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: TABLE I 
REGISTRATION OF FouR-YEAR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 
1914-15 1919-20 1925-26 1928-29 
$4 No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pct. 
United States 14,985 101 14,791 100 11,127 75 
New Hampshire 71 56 126 100 120 95 94 75 
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number by 1925-26. Our registration 
nearly doubled from 1914-15 to 1919-20 
and then fell off only 5% in 1925-26. 
However, the New Hampshire registra- 
tion has fallen this year to 75% of the 
1919-20 number while the United States 
figure is not yet available. Without try- 


ing to analyze these figures too critically 
it is significant to note that our declining 
number of students is not an isolated or 
peculiar case. Between 1914-15 and 
1924-25 New York State College at Cor- 


per 1000 farm people and over five times 
as many in proportion to its farm prop- 
erty. It is not surprising that the United 
States suffers in comparisons, for states 
like New York, Pennsylvania, even lowa, 
as well as North Dakota and California, 
and Florida, some of which, if not all, we 





might expect to show up differently, fall 
considerably or markedly below the 
quota of New Hampshire. These 
sample figures are shown in Table II. 
Such figures are offered in order that 








1 nell reduced its quota of agricultural stu- we may take account of stock and not 
f dents by just about one half. feel too pessimistic in the belief that ours 
’ Furthermore, the registration at New is an unprecedented case, an_institu- 
1 Hampshire in proportion to farm popu- tion not at all adequately meeting its 
‘ : lation and farm property when compared — obligations or satisfying the needs of its 
1 with other states does not indicate any constituents. From here we may pass 
, serious trouble with either the University to the question of who ought to take an 
or with the people’s desire for agricul- agricultural course, and it seems neces- 

e tural training. As compared to the sary to emphasize the fact that the pur- 
1 whole United States, New Hampshire pose of this article is not to advocate an 
. has over three times as many students agricultural course, necessarily, or farm 
r TABLE Il 
h ENROLLMENTS IN AGRICULTURE COURSES IN PROPORTION TO STATE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
r q Average Enrollments Enrollments Enrollments 

; Enrollment per per per $1,000,000 
£ % "19-20 to ’23-'24 1000 farm pop. 1000 farms worth farm property 
e United States 14,097 53 2.55 19 
t 3 New Hampshire 126 1.66 6.15 1.07 

New England* 

Maine 108 54 2.24 40 
" Vermont 63 50 2.16 .28 

: Massachusetts 457 3.84 14.27 1.52 
le Fy Connecticut 251 2.70 11.10 1.11 
.. 7 Rhode Island 42 2.83 10.40 2.25 
at - Average 184 2.08 7.63 91 
»¢] By New York 812 1.01 4.21 43 
- Pennsylvania 612 65 3.05 36 
, lowa 1,102 1.12 5.16 13 
ar North Dakota 82 21 1.06 05 
: . California 557 1.08 4.73 .16 
at Florida 114 61 2.78 37 
An 3 *Agricultural Colleges in New England, particularly Massachusetts and Connecticut, include 
2) : in their registration figures many students which render these comparisons of doubtful 


t value. For example, the Class of 1928 at the Massachusetts Agricultural College had 
its 3 95 students in such courses as Landscape Gardening, Chemistry, and Rural Social 


cience, so that only 25 out of a total class of 120 were taking the courses directly 
associated with farm production. 
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life even, for every farm boy. My 
strongest statement in this respect would 
be to urge that everything possible be 
done to take away all stigma of shame 
or inferiority from one who might have 
a special aptitude or desire to farm and 
who otherwise through false pride, or 
shame, or lack of faith in his job might 
spend a lifetime elsewhere of less ser- 
vice to his fellowmen and of less satis- 
faction to himself. 

Why don’t farm boys take the agri- 
cultural course? At least, why 


ergy to better advantage than in trying 
to improve it. Would you risk it, if you 
had a boy? 

Education doesn’t seem to change 
economic conditions. We have just pro- 
duced too many potatoes the third year 
in succession; and the acreage in pota- 
toes is a comparatively easy thing to ¢on- 
trol. The beef tide of over and under 
production not only continues to ebb and 
flow with consistent regularity, but every 
time it gets high in price it gets higher 
than it ever was before and every time 


TABLE III 


LAND AND BUILDINGS 


Values per Acre 


1910 1920 

United States $39.60 $69.38 
New England 36.45 54.00 
New Hampshire 26.44 34.56 
Middle Atlantic 56.56 73.99 
New York 53.78 69.07 
East North Central 75.25 126.87 
Ohio 68.62 113.18 
West North Central 49.92 95.22 
lowa 96.00 227.09 
Pacific 42.28 83.16 
California 51.93 104.67 


shouldn’t they if they go to college at all? 
There have been some disillusions. 
Education is no royal road to agricul- 
tural prosperity. It helps as with most 
businesses but it does not guarantee. 
Education hasn’t always sent a boy 
back to the farm. It may do the op- 
posite, and in that fact may be its justi- 
fication. For surely, if there are seven 
sons not all can expect to find employ- 
ment with the father on the home acres. 
And if there are unprofitable situations 
in the state emphasized by changing ec- 
onomic conditions, must we assume that 
no student ever originates there, or that 
having been born there he can never be 
taught the disadvantages? In other 
words, education, per se, does not im- 
prove the farm the student was brought 
up on—it may teach him to use his en- 


Index Value 


1925 1910 1920) 1925 
$53.52 100 175 135 
57.11 100 148 157 
38.30 100 131 145 
74.68 100 131 132 
70.95 100 128 132 
97.77 100 169 130 
87.57 100 165 128 
06.64 100 19] 133 
148.87 100 237 155 
82.85 100 197 196 
114.57 100 202 221 


it strikes bottom it drives the bottom 
down a little farther. But civilization is 
changing, more farm products have to be 
transported and at greater distances to 
reach the consumer, and transportation 
per unit of distance costs more. Per- 
haps education does make the fluctua- 
tions less than they otherwise would be 
and it is only in spite of education that 
they change as they do. 

And then, it takes a lot of educating to 
change human nature. We are prone to 
believe that things as they are today must 
always so continue. A glance at Table III 
indicates that farmers in Iowa thought 
in 1920 that grain prices had got the 
habit and would always remain high, for 
they bid the price of land up to 237% 
of its pre-war price. Had they realized 
that corn might change between two sea- 
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sons from over 200% to less than 100% 
of the pre-war price, their offers for land 
would have been less active and the 
155% level of land prices in 1925 would 
have been a less painful result. 

So, when farming is prosperous, stu- 
dents take the agricultural course. A 
depression period reflects much on col- 
lege registrations, partly because educa- 
tion for farming is deemed hardly worth 
while and quite as much because farm 
money is scarce for such purposes. And 
when beef cattle are so plenty that the 
business is a poor one because of low 
prices, the farmers do not invest energy 
or money in the beef business. Then, of 
course, beef gets high, and because no 
one is prepared to put much on the mar- 
ket it gets higher. About this time city 
people and the newspapers and magazines 
begin to take a sudden interest in agricul- 
ture—at first critical, then  solicitous. 
‘“What’s the matter with American farm- 
ers?’ “If the farmers can’t control the 
situation, let’s legislate in their behalf.” 
For the majority of our people are es- 
pecially interested in over-production ; 
the railroads, because they get so much 
per unit for transporting big crops; the 
consumer, because things can be bought 
cheaply; the middleman, and especially 
the retailer, because when the product is 
plenty and low in price, each takes a 
larger margin of profit per unit sold. 
‘We never miss the water ’till the well 
runs dry” and the well begins to run dry 
in agriculture when the conditions are 
such that they favor the farmer. Then 
prices, instead of being ruinously low for 
the producer, start going up and consum- 
ers take account of the fact that they are 
dependent on farm products and begin to 
wonder what can be done to help rural 
conditions. This is just the time when 
consumers should worry least; for every 
farmer knows how to produce more 


crops, and stimulated by high prices will 
bend every effort to spoil his market by 
over-production. 

Agriculture is a pretty important busi- 
ness. The farmer feeds the world. How 
trite! Up to a century ago the world 
had a population, as nearly as could be 
determined, of 850,000,000 people. 
Malthus had published his essay which 
attempted to explain an apparently ap- 
proaching food shortage by stating that 
peoples tend to increase in geometric 
ratio, 2-4-8-16 etc., while the food supply 
increases only in arithmetic ratio, 2-4-6- 
8, etc. This met with severe criticism 
because kingdoms, either on earth or in 
heaven, depended for their success pre- 
sumably on numbers, either to fight for 
or to inherit. Since then the world has 
become smaller in many ways which need 
not be enumerated here, but not in popu- 
lation. Our calendar is nearly 2,000 
years old; we have a little recorded his- 
tory that goes back some 10,000 years; 
and we have geologists who tell us about 
“ice ages’, one some 52,000 years ago, 
a second one 100,000 years previous, still 
further back some 250,000 years another 
one, and others too. Somewhere back in 
“geological time” there seems to have 
been unearthed the jawbone of a man, 
which leads to the conclusion that the 
only thing we know concerning the time 
when man first stood up on his hind legs 
to reach for food is that it was a long 
time ago. It is significant to realize that 
down through the ages up to about the 
year 1800 his offspring had increased and 
multiplied to something less than eight 
times the number of people in the United 
States today and that in the short space 
of one hundred years later the number 
had been practically doubled. The ex- 
planation lies perchance in such charac- 
teristics of civilization as medicine, san- 
itation, and food supply. 
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Our “Middle West” has made the 
most phenomenal contribution to the 
larder that the world has ever experi- 
enced. We knew there was a middle west 
more than one hundred years ago but 
had not learned to use it. We had no 
machinery to develop it on a _ large 
scale. We had no railroads. Some 
armchair philosopher had made cer- 
tain statements about the iron plow 
that were disconcerting. We were fear- 
ful lest it might “poison” the soil. And 
similar folklore indicated that a prairie 
country could be developed at best into 
nothing but pasture or hay land—it could 
never be induced to support a high type 
of cash crop farming. After struggling 
with agriculture among the hills and val- 
leys of the Atlantic seaboard until we 
had literally burned, girdled and hewn 
enough of the forest into subjection to 
afford a sight of the level, treeless plains 
to the west, we could not trust our own 
sense of sight. Even appearances must 
be deceitful. And as late as 1862 when 
the Homestead Act was passed by Con- 
gress our greatest concern as a nation 
was to get people on this land as dwellers 
there. Land was advertised and given 
away; the only restriction being that the 
recipient should try to live on it. 

But a people can learn and change 
much in a hundred years. Our attitude 
toward the Middle West has changed. 
We have used it, developed it, even to the 
extent of building cities there. We have 
built many cities, and rebuilt them, until 
only about one-third of our people are 
directly concerned with agricultural pro- 
duction. A little handful of the world’s 
producers do we represent and yet what 
a contribution is ours. Of all the agri- 
cultural laborers in the world the United 
States comprises only about four per 
cent, one-twentieth. Its contribution ? Not 
less than 70 per cent of all the corn 


produced in the world annually, 60 per 
cent of the cotton, 50 per cent of the to- 
bacco, 25 per cent of the oats, and hay, 
20 per cent of the wheat and flax and so 
on. Only in rye and rice does its produc- 
tion of 2 or 3 per cent fall below its pro- 
portion of workers. We also produce 
about 23 per cent of the hogs in the 
world and the increase alone in cattle 
in the United States for twenty-five 
years following 1867 was equal to all the 
cattle today in the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Australia and Canada 
combined. 

We live in a wonderful country. Ag- 
riculture, even, is a phenomenal business 
here. Like many another development 
of civilization it is complicated too, and 
takes all the brains “out doors” to keep 
it in any kind of adjustment for the good 
of mankind. With the advent of the 
20th century we have revived our dis- 
cussion of the Malthusian doctrine. 
We have discussed Alaska and the trop- 
ics as possible areas for exploitation. 
But if we as eaters are catching up with 
ourselves as producers, how can we have 
depression periods in agriculture and 
everybody lay it to over-production? 
China could not understand it, never yet 
having had enough to eat. There would 
be difficulty in convincing the govern- 
ment of India that a country can suffer 
from over-production in these times. All 
the food, clothing, shelter, and other 
comforts, as well as pleasures, that the 
average Indian shares in a year can be 
bought in America with United States 
money for about seventeen dollars. 
There are doubtless many farmers in 
New Hampshire who seldom, if ever, get 
their labor incomes out of the red, but to 
find one who lives on seventeen dollars 
a year is quite another problem. If our 
agriculture suffers it is in comparison 


with other businesses in this country, not, 
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with living conditions in other countries. 
We have difficulty in believing that half 
the world goes to bed hungry every 
night. 

But we had a world war which upset 
even the “best laid plans o’ mice and 
men.” There were depression periods 
following the Napoleonic wars in Eng- 
land, the war of 1812 and the Civil war 
in America. The only peculiarity of the 
present situation following the Armistice 
of 1918 is its intensity and seriousness. 
The general trend is almost identical 
with that resulting from the Civil war. 
One time and another more countries 
have been affected and price discrepan- 
cies have been more distorted, due large- 
lv, in agriculture at least, to the results 
of advancing civilization, the concentra- 
tion of population in cities, the longer 
hauls of bulky food products, the in- 
creased costs of transportation. Let us 
look at the price levels in Fig. 1. It 
does not take a skilled statistician to 
interpret the fact that if prices were 
reasonably normal before the war thev 
were not only profoundly affected during 
the war but in the decline since have de- 
veloped serious discrepancies in relation- 
ships. Of course farm prices went up 
rapidly and had a tendency to lead all 
other groups of prices so that farmers 
got a temporary advantage in this way, 
largely due to a lag in wages. When 
the government pegged the price of 
wheat as a war measure it recognized 
the danger of soaring farm prices for the 
consumer, but in seasons since when corn 
in Iowa has averaged less than its cost 
for at least a couple of years there has 
heen no sufficient excuse for government 
aid to the producers. In 1925 retail 


prices recovered considerably, indicating 


some adjustment in supply and demand, 
presumably a decrease in visible supplies, 
and have held up until at the present 


time they are practically equal to the 
cost of living index at about 170. This 
suggests that supply and demand func- 
tioning to register a retail price are fair- 
ly well adjusted; that the consumer in 
response to the present supply is willing 
to take food at about the same price he 
pays for other costs of living. This ad- 
justment has taken place largely through 
the farmer’s efforts in slowly but surely 
curtailing production and through a 
gradual increase in population. It will 
continue in the same direction. The farm 
er receives, at any given time, the retail 
price less the cost of processing, hand- 
ling, and transporting. Due to the 
high cost of transportation, the farm 
price of food products is only about 50% 
above pre-war, while taxes, wages, ma- 
chinery and other things the farmer 
buys are higher. A poor crop year, 
which occasionally results from drought 
or other natural conditions might bring 
this adjustment immediately. Under any 
conditions it will doubtless eventually go 
too far. Then we shall have very high 
prices for retail food, a greater measure 
of prosperity for the farmers and much 
concern among the majority of people as 
to what can be done to acquaint our 
farmers with better methods of produc- 
tion. About the only justification for a 
McNary-Haugen bill or other emergency 
farm relief would seem to be in prevent- 
ing a natural corrective from going too 
far. Any general aid to insure farming 
against depression periods, rather than 
cure them after they have happened, 
should be welcomed at any time in the 
should be welcomed at any time in the in- 
terests of consumers as well as producers. 

In the light of all this, very briefly, 
what about our attitude toward agricul- 
tural education? Does it pay? 

All education pays and for the farm- 
ers as well as for others. Education pays 
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dividends in satisfaction, and it pays in 
dollars and cents. There are exceptions 
enough to prove the rule, perhaps. 
Brains are not made, they are only cul- 
tivated. Education is one of the few 
things in which realization suffers little 
by comparision with anticipation. The 
preacher wishes he had been a teacher ; 
the blacksmith wishes he had been a den- 
tist. Other jobs than mining fail to “pan 
out” experimentally as good as the theo- 


TABLE IV 


EVUCATION AND LABOR INCOME IN JEFFERSON 
County N. Y. 
Dis. School High School 


Number of Farmers 292 112 
Average Age 51 49 
Ay. Labor Income $464 $761 


retical picture. We do not see the dis- 
advantages of the other fellow’s job until 
we try to make a living at it. But few 
are the people who are sorry they got 
an education. Their regret is not that 
they got too much, but too little. Seldom 
indeed can a question be formulated that 
brings unanimously as favorable a re- 
sponse from the rank and file of human 
beings as the one in relation to schooling. 

That education pays dividends in dol- 
lars and cents has been indicated statis- 
tically in many ways and under many 
conditions. There is little confusion in 
farm surveys—they point decidedly to 
the advantages of an education. Some 
four hundred farms in Jefferson county, 
New York, are shown in Table IV sorted 
by the school attendance of the owners. 
The high school group was not all grad- 
uates but all had attended for a term or 
more. Many similar tabulations have 
been made in different parts of the coun- 
try. The high school group indicates a 
net increase of some $300 over the group 
with less schooling. This is equal to 
$5000 invested at 6% for the working 
years, at least, of the ones concerned, 


or it can be multiplied by twenty as a 
probable number of years that the farm- 
ers will actively carry on the business. 
Another widely quoted tabulation is 
from some cost accounting records for 
New York farms. These farms were, 
of course, highly selected, for only well 
trained and very ambitious farmers ‘will 
keep complete cost account records for 
even one year. These were divided into 
three groups: agricultural college grad- 
uates, winter course students, and 
those having no agricultural college 
training. (This last group did have 
some graduates of other colleges 
than agriculture). The results are 
shown in Table V. Whether greater suc- 
cess comes from the selection of better 
farms or from better organization of the 
farms selected or from some other fac- 
tor, there is little reason to doubt that 
education plays some part in shaping the 
results. The figures submitted in Table 
V hardly indicate that capital was a de- 
ciding factor. 

New Hampshire may be named as an 
average state in certain characteristics. 
Our farm incomes as a whole will not 
always compare favorably with the best 
in other restricted areas of the United 
States, nor do we rank among the poorer 
sections. The fact is our showing as a 
matter of averages would be much high- 
er in the scale of prosperity if we did not 
insist on farming so many poor farms. 
If we look at some of the so-called aban- 
doned farms which were being tilled a 
generation ago we wonder at the possi- 
bility ; doubtless some still remain in cul- 
tivation which would look less attractive 
if we could get far enough away from 
them to get a proper perspective. Let us 
hope the new forestry tax exemption bill 
may make it possible to find a more at- 
tractive use for some of this land. 
There may be difficulties in settling a 
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new country, both social and financial, 
but they wane into insignificance in com- 
parison with all the hardships a larger 
group of people will endure, the sacri- 
fices they will undertake, and the oppor- 
tunities they will forego to preserve the 


Considering the capital involved, the 
most usual situation in regard to labor 
incomes, and the extreme possibilities 
both for minus and for plus labor in- 
comes, where, under normal conditions, 
had you rather exercise your grey mat- 


TABLE V 


New YorK FARMS ON WHICH Cost ACCOUNTS WERE KEPT FOR THE YEAR 1919 


Agricultural Winter No College 

College Course Training in 

Graduates Students Agriculture 
Number of Farms 10 12 17 
Average Capital $22,225 $24,917 $20,993 
Average No. of Cows 18 23 18 
Average Labor Income $3,395 $2,423 $1,135 


acres of their youth. But not always is 
this the case. Occasionally a poor farm 
is a good fit, commensurate with the am- 
bitions, standards of living, social de- 
sires, and, consequently, needs of its in- 
habitants. If a man deliberately chooses 
such a state, there is no argument for 
change unless possibly that he is con- 
tributing to a poor environment for his 
own or neighbor’s children. Table VI 
shows a few comparisons particularly 
for incomes and investments between 


ter agriculturally? Then refer again to 
Table III and note that land values in 
Iowa have been shifting pretty badly and 
not always for the best. New England 
investments in land are still improving*. 
We shared but nominally in the upward 
swing of farm prices during the war; we 
scarcely realize there has been a depres- 
sion since. Near markets, and the pro- 
duction of milk and eggs which partici- 
pated little in storing and shipping for 
the emergencies of war, coupled with the 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF SURVEY FIGURES FOR 2704 


FARMS IN lOoWA WITH 2777 FARMS IN NEW 


ENGLAND 1910-1915 


Proportion 
of Farms 


lowa 44% 
New England 43% 


No. of Farms Making Over $5000 

No. of Farms Making Under ~$2000 

No. of Farms Having over $100,000 Capital 

No. of Farms Having over $50,000 Capital 

No. of Farms having under $5000 Capital 
New England farms and Iowa farms un- 
der normal conditions previous to the 
war. The first group of data in this 
table indicates the condition in respect to 
nearly half the farms which are the most 
usual type in each region. The last 
group of data refers to all the farms. 


Range of 


Capital Labor Incomes 
$10,000 to $37,500 -$500 to $1000 
$2,500 to $12,500 -$250 to $ 500 
lowa New England 
1 6 
20 3 
26 0 
405 3 
15 746 


consumption of western grain for their 
production, helped not only to equalize 


supply and demand, but profits as well 
on eastern farms. 





*These statements are made in the interests 
of understanding, not to cast reflection on 
conditions elsewhere. 
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Farm boys are most interested in ag- 
riculture: (a) When they have been 
brought up on good farms; (b) When 
agriculture is enjoying at least reason- 
able prosperity in comparison with other 
business. Surveys in large colleges have 
indicated that the lure of other callings 
is much less seductive when the home 
farm has been ample in size, well equip- 
ped, and reasonably well managed. A\I- 
most as surely as we come out of a de- 
pression period and want some trained 
men to carry on the agricultural work of 
the world, we can not find them. They 
have not been trained during the adverse 
conditions. Like the beef cattle, when 
we want them most and are willing to 
pay good prices, they are decidedly be- 
low par in numbers. The little farm boy 
in Sunday School objected to the super- 
intendent’s discussion of the omnipo- 
tence of God by remarking that even He 
could not make a two-year-old colt in a 
minute. And four-year college grad- 
uates to fill a given demand, are not 
made in a minute either. 

In concluding this article, I desire to 
offer, if possible, a few constructive sug- 
gestions for the good of that group of 
young people known as farm boys and 
girls, the group from which leaders will 
be picked in the near future not only for 
rural communities but for city organi- 
zations as well. History is replete with 
evidence that they may have the best of 
endowment both mentally and physically. 
In the city, neither gymnasium nor man- 
ual training can foster physical fitness or 
develop manual dexterity equal to farm 
life at its best. Things are not artificial 
on the farm, they are real. The boy is 
father of the man; he shares responsi- 
bilities and does part of a man’s work 
from the time he is big enough to walk 
from house to barn. Is there anything 
that could please him more than to do 
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the things his father does? Should it 
be possible to find any better environ- 
ment socially or otherwise in which ‘o 
give a youngster training? But these 
words are addressed particularly to the 
guardians of this group—the ambitious 
farmers and the agricultural college 
graduates who have already taken their 
places in the ranks of leadership. 

Let’s put our young people straight. 
Some potential college material has been 
brought up under the leadership of dis- 
couraged parents and on poor farms. In 
a rapidly changing environment it could 
hardly be otherwise. The condition can 
be a fact and the statement cast no re- 
flections. Such boys and girls need to 
be brought out in the light to recognize 
their disadvantages, to realize the pos- 
sibilities of other farms and other re- 
gions. Much of this idea the extension 
club work is attempting. There are 
other enterprises besides farming for 
which farm experience and an agricul- 
tural college training are demanded. Fer- 
tilizer, farm machinery, and grain com- 
panies all need agriculturally trained 
men, Cooperative associations and chain 
stores need such personnel. Even the 
banks employ agricultural advisors and 
clerks, and this practice will increase. 
Not every farm boy should be a farmer 
or even take an agricultural course, al- 
though certainly a very large percentage 
of our future farmers should be recruit- 
ed from this class, and should be .edu- 
cated, but my plea is for freedom of 
choice which can only come from dis- 
pelling unwarranted prejudice and the 
fostering of a proper mental attitude for 
the weighing of real values. 

Communities of college graduates are 
coming to alleviate a lot of undesirable 
conditions in rural life. Not half a hun- 
dred families are necessary to start this 


leaven, say two or three. Once it is 
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started it will accumulate like a snowball 
and its advantages will redound econom- 
ically and socially to all concerned in 
better roads, schools, churches, and im- 
proved conditions of marketing. The 
most withering blighting influence comes 
to that young man who all alone tries to 
lead a decadent community out of its 
lethargy. His only social reward for suc- 
cess is a grunt from his next door neigh- 
bor; his sympathy in misfortune, “I told 
you so!” Few there are who do not suc- 
cumb to its effects. How different in 
the case of a few trained men who vie 
with one another to get their crops plant- 
ed first, or in larger acreages, and to get 
more milk from fewer cows. “Watch us 
grow” would be a good slogan. Some of 
these communities are well under way. 
We have over two hundred of our own 
graduates from the 4-year and 2-year 
courses now on farms in this state. There 
is room for more. And they are coming. 

The next thing is a little community 
spirit; what the psychologist calls class 
consciousness, possibly. Aren’t there 
things in the country you appreciate? 
Almost beyond price? Hunt them out 
and develop them in your mind or else- 
where until your brother who lives in the 
city turns green with envy. Why not 
cooperate in planting a few flowers by 
the door rock? Couldn’t you locate a 
spruce tree in that barren waste known 
as your door yard? Get one out back of 
the barn. It will suit the conditions 
better than one you might buy for 
twenty-five dollars and is much surer to 
live and thrive. In fact I am not advo- 
cating the employment of a landscape 
gardener, who mixes more money than 
he does dirt. That is not the type of 
project I am recommending. It is your 
own conception and plan that makes it 
worth while. You may develop a rural 
landscape artist in your community. We 


need many. The other kind that often 
practice in the country remind me of 
Rastus and the play. When asked if he 
remembered the title of the wonderful 
show, he replied: “I shore does, I done 
read it on de curtain, ‘Asbestos’! Too 
many expensive rural landscape designs 
spell “artificial”. Raymond Huse ex- 
presses my idea pretty well in his “Con- 
fessions of a Wayside Wanderer”. 
* ** “These fine lawns within fhe city, 

sarbered by a sharp machine, 

Stiff and stately like a carpet, 


| like them because they’re green. 
* * td 


“Stately parks by benefactors 

All endowed and primly fixed, 

Where some careful landscape- 
gardener 

All the season’s wealth has mixed, 

“And arranged in plans artistic, 

Have their place in life, | know, 

For where else could starched nurse 
maidens, 

And policemen have to go? 

“But as for me, the woods primeval, 

With their reverent twilight hush, 

Where no fussy man with hatchet 

Has cleaned out the underbrush, 


“And dry twigs crack beneath you 

As you make your way along 

And the partridge drums defiant, 

And you hear the wild thrush song!” * * * 


If there is going to be a tree on the 
lawn, quite likely you have some idea of 
where you wish it placed. There, it will 
be your tree and its location an expres- 
sion of your individuality. You can get 
cheap and satisfactory advice also from 
your wife or your neighbors. In the 
latter case somebody else might get the 
planting habit also as well as a neigh- 
borly interest in yours. And don’t for- 
get the children. You and they might 
read some books or bulletins on the sub- 
ject. Fine! 

And the children. If we are to have 
a permanent agriculture, or public insti- 
tutions, or a civilization even that will 
last, we must build not for today or to- 
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morrow, but for the future. Do you ex- 
pect to have to use main force, a blind- 
fold or handcuffs to get your children off 
the farm if they never do anything ex- 
cept turn the grindstone and clean out 
the stable? Give them some interests; 
advisory, financial, or otherwise. I have 
memories of participating in indignation 
meetings myself, after hours, out back 
of the barn, in which the concensus of 
opinion was that if the grindstone work 
did not let up a little pretty soon there 
would be less boy help in the neighbor- 
hood some morning than was expected. 
Another boy in that group was given a 
pair of calves which he watched over, 
cared for, and trained. Some years later 
they were sold as oxen without his per- 
mission and with no commission even to 
salve his sorrow. He is not farming 
either. 

We chase the “Almighty Dollar” 
pretty hard. Economists tell us_ this 
present society in which we live is what 
is known as competitive, individual in- 
itiative for private gain, etc. Money 
does seem to be the central interest of 
life and then finally “we bargain for the 
graves we lie in.” But one of the trag- 
edies of life is that of a person who 
reaches independence of fortune and has 
forgotten how to enjoy it, or who never 
arrives because he fails to recognize 
such a state. How many things of in- 
estimable value to children the farm af- 
fords without expense! How meager 
the attention so often accorded them! 
There is truth in the idea that sunsets 
would be more beautiful if we had to 
pay for them. My children are not con- 
fined to a city street by any means, but 
they lack many things that were avail- 
able where I was born. 

Think of the frog pond, the artificial 
result of removing hundreds of loads of 


muck to apply to the land in a less en- 


lightened past generation. There in the 
mud and among the lily pads, I learned 
to swim. To be sure service medals are 
wanting, the English Channel has not 
been attempted, but my ability to pen 
these lines is evidence enough that I al- 
ways got ashore when the raft broke in 
two. And there I learned to skate. 
Again not in fancy lines and curves, or 
even backwards except by mistake. 
There was a pine grove where an over- 
busy mother occasionally took time to ac- 
company a very small group of children 
ona picnic. Only one more out of many 
reminiscent spots can be enumerated 
here: the cupola on the barn. There 
most grown people and some children 
dared not go. The stairs had no risers 
and in some places no railing. The Flat- 
iron Building or the Woolworth Building 
are much better appointed but they lack 
something in thrill for me today that 
only memory can supply. Would you 
care to state after careful consideration 
that similar reminiscences do not flood 
your mind, or that they are the least ap- 
pealing of your farm home memories? 

No one should appreciate better than 
the humblest economist that a farmer 
cannot live on the view. An empty stom- 
ach usually distorts the perspective. But 
these things do have their place in 
life. Having reached the stage of some 
assurance of a reasonable livelihood, a 
few people are needed who will take 
some pride in their farms for the devel- 
opment of one of the best assets to ru- 
ral life. If the city has some advantages 
over the country, the country may have 
many over the city; at least fora class- 
conscious, country-minded group. The 
stimulation of the concept and the de- 
velopment of its background would do 
much to prevent any tendency to undue 
depletion of our rural communities and 
to alleviate the social unrest of many an 
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ambitious rural boy and girl. For at 


alone. Perhaps another token of unrest ie 
some time in any man’s life there must is the failure of city life to make possible 4 
come the realization that one does not at-.any price some of these satisfactions ; 


live life at its best and fullest by bread peculiar to the country. 


* 


Monadnock in Winter 


HARRIET M. MILLS 


- . r 
I see thee from my window, 

Snow-capped, mountain dear! 
In thy solitude of whiteness 


Guarding Earth, with Heaven so near. 


Sleeping underneath your snowy mantle, 
Oh! so white, so pure, so still! 
So near thou art to Heaven’s altar, 


Aught but whiteness, could thou know. 


Sleep on! Grand old mountain! 
Loved by all the world around, 
‘Till Winter’s sun dispel your dreaming 
And fairest Spring-time bids you—Come ! 


Awake ! 








The Voice of New Hampshire im the 





Slave Controversy 


CHARLES E. PERRY 


HE two most vital concerns of the 

} American people in the fifty 

years before the Civil War were 
the gaining of more land until we reach- 
ed the Pacific, and determining the sta- 
tus of slavery in the terriory thus ac- 
quired. 

Slavery had already been fastened 
upon the South through a combination of 
influences. The use of the cotton gin 
and the rise of manufacturing in New 
England following the War of 1812 
made it necessary for the South to seek 
an ever-increasing area suitable for the 
growing of the downy plant. 

Consequently, with every attempt to 
prepare any portion of our new posses- 
sions for admission into the Union as a 
state, the controversy always arose as 
to whether it should be organized with 
or without slavery. As time went on, 
the strife occasioned by this question be- 
came increasingly bitter, until by the 
middle of the century the situation was 
becoming cCesperate. In this period 
around 1850, we find the names of Dan- 
iel Webster, Lewis Cass, John P. Hale, 
Horace Greeley, Franklin Pierce, and 
others, conspicuous in the attempts to 
solve the problems that faced our nation. 

It is not always conceded that the 
earliest years in the lives of prominent 
men are those of greatest influence. Yet 
in the writings and sayings of those who 
are involved in this period, there appears 
to be no doubt that the impressions gain- 
ed by each one in the formative years, 
remained throughout his career to in- 
fluence his actions. 


[63] 


Who can doubt, when he reads the 
words of Lewis Cass, uttered when he 
was seveny-nine years of age, that his 
boyhood in New Hampshire had laid the 
foundation of his intense love of the 
Union and the Constitution? Said he vv 
James A. Garfield! when secesssion was 
threatening: “You remember, young 
man, that the Constitution did not take 
effect until nine states had ratified it. 
My native state was the ninth * * * * 
when, at last New Hampshire ratified the 
Constitution, it was a day of great re- 
joicing. My mother held me, a little boy 
of six years, in her arms at a window, 
and pointed to the bonfires that were 
blazing in the streets of Exeter, and 
told me that the people were celebrating 
the adoption of the Constitution. So I 
saw the Constitution born, and I fear I 
may see it die.” 

It does not seem probable that in a 
time of such stress as prompted him to 
make this remark, he would have been 
stirred to refer to any but an experience 
that had been most stimulating to him. 

Without detracting from the previous 
or subsequent glory of New Hampshire, 
no other period can boast the influence 
that was the Granite State’s during the 
controversy Over slavery. The exact ex- 
tent of this influence will probably never 
be known. 

It is of more than passing interest to 
note that in the year 1852, in the very 
midst of the turmoil, when there was an 
abundance of capable material from 
which to make a selection, no less than 
four New Hampshire men were candi- 
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dates for the nomination of their parties. 
The Democrats, fearing to name Cass 
because of his defeat in 1848, finally 
passed over his name to unite on a less 
brilliant native product, Franklin Pierce. 
The third man, who sought the nomina- 
tion by the Whigs, and who wrote their 
platform, was Daniel Webster. He was 
forced to stand aside for the military 
hero, Winfield Scott, the tradition among 
the Whigs being that only with such a 
candidate could they exepect to win. 
Finally, John P. Hale was made the can- 
didate of the dying Free Soil party. The 
victory of course, was New Hampshire's. 
But it was a Pyrrhic victory for her 
prestige. For Pierce’s action in signing 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act was the begin- 
ning of the surrender of the Democratic 
party to the cause of slavery. 

The voice of this state was early 
heard in the question that underlay all 
others for more than twenty years. Amos 
Tuck was the first anti-slavery represen- 
tative to serve in the House, being elect- 
ed in 1847; and John Parker Hale was 
the only distinctively anti-slavery Sena- 
tor, until he was joined two years later, 
1849, by Salmon Chase. The only re- 
calcitrant statesman to break the solid 
front of New Hampshire’s stand against 
slavery, was Charles Gordon Atherton, 
who, with Horace Greeley, comprised 
Amherst’s gift to the nation. Atherton 
was the author of the famous “gag” 
resolution, effective from 1838-1845, de- 
claring that all bills or petitions, of what- 
ever kind, on the subject of slavery, 
should be tabled without debate, and 
should not again be taken from the table. 
This occasioned many bitter efforts by 
northerners and southerners to have 
this rule set aside, the most consistent 
objector being no less a personage than 
ex-President John Quincy Adams, then 
a Representative from Massachusetts. 


It was an age of rapid change: com- 
munication and transportation which had 
hitherto been unchanged since the time 
of Caesar, were being revolutionized by 
the invention of the telegraph and the 
locomotive. These, coupled with im- 
provements in the printing process, were 
ushering in the era of a new power,— 
the power of the press,—which was fast 
supplanting that other, more glamorous 
epoch of the spoken word. With this 


new age, the name of Horace Greeley is’ 


inseparable. The Amherst editor was 
making the Tribune a household posses- 
sion, and his comments on current events 
were accepted as unquestionably as was 
the Gospel. 

The Tribune’s challenge to the slave 
power was stated in unmistakable terms 
in the issue of Nov. 28, 1844:—‘Brief 
ly, then, we stand on the ground of 6p- 
position to the annexation of Texas so 
long as a vestige of slavery shall remain 
within her borders.’’2 

Garrison’s Liberator never attained a 
greater circulation than 2500 at its great- 
est, while the Tyribune’s circulation in 
January, 1854, was 96,000 for its weekly, 
and 130,000 for its total issues.3 The 
extent to which Greeley’s utterances 
were effective must be judged by these 
figures. 

Greeley was never an Abolitionist in 
the true sense. He regarded them as 
radicals, and himself as “conservative by 
instinct, by tradition * * * * and dep- 
recated the Abolition, or third party in 
politics, as calculated fatally to weaken 
the only national organization which was 
likely to oppose an effective resistance 
to the * * * * slave power.’’4 

His precociousness made the first ten 
years of his life spent at Amherst 
doubly significant in estimating its influ- 
ence on his later life. While it is im- 
possible to attribute his antagonism to 
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the extension of slavery to the teachings 
of his mother when he was a child, it 
is quite within reason to assume that the 
solitude of an uneventful daily routine 
on the farm gave to an extremely active 
mind the opportunity for meditation and 
deliberation which were to prove so 
valuable to him in_ his journalistic 
career, 

The year 1850 was one that tried 
mens’ souls! California was clamoring 
for admission as a free state. The ter- 
ritory recently acquired from Mexico 
must be organized. The western bound- 
ary of Texas was in dispute. And un- 
derneath all these questions lay the ever- 
vexing problem of slavery. The fate of 
the Union was at stake! Only through 
the self-sacrifice of men who loved their 
country more than they did their own 
political fortunes or even their lives, 
could the situation be saved.. New 
Hampshire may boast of two such 
men, 

Lewis Cass aligned himself with the 
Clay-Webster forces in drafting the final 
terms of the Compromise of 1850. He 
was a member of the Committee of 
Thirteen, of which Clay was the chair- 
man, which eventually whipped into 
shape for acceptance by Congress the 
memorable document. In the vehement 
and bitter committee discussions that 
went on day after day, Cass was contin- 
ually rising by the side of Clay to defend 
the compromise, abandoning his cherish- 
ed scheme of popular sovereignty for 
the time being, in deference to the har- 
mony that was needed, as he believed, 
for the preservation of the Union. 

Webster’s support of the Compromise 
of 1850 has been variously attacked and 
defended. Just as Douglas’ Freeport 
Doctrine in 1858 caused a split in the 
Democratic party in 1860, so did Web- 
ster’s “Seventh of March” speech as 


surely lose him the Whig nomination for 
president in 1852. 

Yet there was nothing inconsistent 
about his position. Every act of his life 
was a vigorous protest against the insin- 
uation that he was bargaining for the 
support of the South in the next election. 
He had grown up with the Union. Pa; 
triotism was his passion, and had been, 
from the time he had listened to his 
father’s tales of adventure in Washing- 
ton’s army. Who can realize the depth 
of feeling that must have swept through 
him when his father repeated to him the 
stirring words that Washington once ut- 
tered when the Continental cause seemed 
darkest? “Webster, I believe I can trust 
you.” Possibly was implanted in that 
very moment in young Daniel, the begin- 
nings of a loyalty that thrived on adver- 
sity and which gave itself expression in 
those immortal words of 1830: “Liberty 
and Union; now and forever; one and 
inseparable.” 

He was now to meet his supreme test 
in the discussion over Clay’s Compro- 
mise Bill. It was a time of great excite- 
ment. The eyes of the nation were upon 
him. He was the idol of the north and 
the greatest orator in the country. He 
rose to the occasion and delivered what 
was probably the greatest speech of his 
career. The Wilmot Proviso and the 
Fugitive Slave Law were the objects of 
his speech; attacking one and defending 
the other. “I will not take pains,” he 
said, “‘uselessly to reaffirm an ordinance 
of nature, nor to re-enact the will of 
God.” He said the north had never 
acted fairly toward the south in the mat- 
ter of runaway slaves; the Abolitionists 
and their work, he condemned. 

The North was astounded by his 
speech. Horace Mann declared Webster 
a traitor to the North. Whittier, in 
“Tchabod”, lamented for one in whom 
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In Faneuil 
Hall, an indignant group compared him 


honor and faith were dead. 


to Benedict Arnold. 

Never, in the history of our country, 
has harsher or more undeserved condem- 
nation been heaped upon a public ser- 
vant than was heaped upon Daniel Web- 
ster for this speech. But in the perspec- 
which the passage of years has 
created, we see now more clearly than it 
was possible to see in 1850, the indomit- 
able purpose of Webster; the will that 
was as-firm as the granite of his native 


tive 


hills; the resolve to take the only course 
he saw to preserve the thing he loved the 
most—the Union. Surely New Hamp- 


shire has cause to be proud of Webster! 


1. Lewis Cass, (American Statesman Series), 
A. C. McLaughlin, p 35. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, 1891. 

2. Horace Greeley; Wm. A. 
Appleton & Ge., N. Eo 1903. 


Linn p 147. D. 


It seems a strange contradiction that 
Cass disagreed with Hale; that Greeley 
did not always support Webster; that 
Pierce has been censured by all who 
him. Apparently there is 
New 
Hampshire that nurtures in its sons free- 
dom of thought and independence of ac- 


came after 
something in the atmosphere of 


Despite the divergence of their 
views, and the dissimilarity of their 
ideas, it must be conceded that the qual- 


tion. 


all of them 
actuated by 
the same impulse, and all were seeking 


ity which predominated in 
was patriotism. All were 
to achieve that object which was nearest 
the heart of 
united nation, 


every true patriot,—a 


3. Ibid., p 134. 
4. Ibid., p 129; also Horace Greeley’s auto- 
biography. 
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Four Chapters in Early History 
of Manchester 


FRED W. LAMB 


CHAPTER I 


road to the south, we come to a 

very interesting spot, the old town 
church, just south of the cemetery, a 
relic of the time when the church was 
supported by the municipal or town gov- 
ernment and money was paid by the 
town for preaching. 

As early as 1754 the town voted to 
build a meeting house and to locate the 
same on a lot of land near John Hall’s 
house. This was the signal for a long 
and very bitter controversy, which ar- 
rayed the citizens of the town against 
one another for many years, and pre- 
vented the holding of orderly, regularly 
sustained public worship in the commu- 
nity for a very long period. Prior to 
this there had probably been preaching 
roundabout at some few houses in the 
neighborhood. 

Thirty of the inhabitants promptly pe- 
titioned the selectmen to call a meeting 
for the reconsideration of the vote. A 
majority of the selectmen refused to do 
so and a petition was thereupon present- 
ed to Joseph Blanchard and Matthew 
Thornton, justices of the peace, to issue 
a warrant to the town constable requir- 
ing him to give notice to the inhabitants 
of a town meeting to be held at the 
house of John Goffe, Esq., on the first 
day of March, 1755. This meeting was 
held in due form and it was voted to 
reconsider not only the vote making 
choice of a meeting house place, but also 
that for raising the money for building 
the house. 


S TROLLING down the Mammoth 


Nothing further was done about a 
meeting house until September 1758, 
when at a town meeting held in John 
Hall’s barn it was voted to build a meet- 
ing house this present year, to build the 
meeting house on John Hall’s land, to 
raise six hundred pounds to carry on the 
building of the said meeting house and to 
raise the said meeting house forty feet 
in length and thirty-five feet in breadth. 
A committee of three was named by vote 
to carry on the work. The Hall party 
prevailed and he was named on the com- 
mittee with Captain William Perham 
and Lieut. Hugh Sterling. 

This committee went so far as to raise 
the frame, but there the work was halted 
for the citizens neglected or refused to 
pay their taxes and no further progress 
could be made. A meeting was held in 
July, 1759, at which the town voted to 
collect five hundred pounds toward 
boarding and shingling our meeting 
house and the same committee was con- 
tinued. But then, as now, the old cry 
of graft was raised, it being said that the 
committee had misappropiated the funds 
at a town meeting held in November of 
the same year and a committee of three 
was authorized to investigate the first 
committee. At the same meeting it was 
voted not to underpin our meeting house 
at present, but to make one door this 
year. There were to be three doors in 
all if the town coud ever agree to pro- 
cure them. At a meeting in August, 
1760, the selectmen were authorized to 
underpin the house and put doors in the 
same. 
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In December of that year, the town 
voted that the names of those who had 
paid for building the meeting house 
should be recorded and the amount paid 
by each. It is of interest to find by this 
record that John Goffe paid thirty 
pounds, eighteen shillings in 1758, nine- 
teen pounds, seven shillings in 1759, and 
twenty-one pounds, thirteen shillings and 
ten pence in 1760. Captain John Stark 
paid in the same years, ten pounds, ten 
shillings ; ten pounds, seven shillings, one 
penny and nineteen pounds, three shil- 
lings, two pence. 

Nothing further was done until at a 
meeting in April, 1764, the opposition 
was carried so far as to secure a vote not 
to raise any money for preaching for 
the year and still not satisfied with this, 
they voted at a later meeting to apply the 
money already raised for preaching the 
preceding year and in the hands of a 
committee, to pay the debts of the town. 
Judge Potter, the historian of Manches- 
ter, well says, “Their opposition to the 
location of the house not only prevented 
the finishing of it, but they would not 
have preaching in it.” 

Things went from bad to worse and 
the situation was seen to be so serious 
that the legislature was petitioned to in- 
terfere and provide some form of relief. 
The legislature was willing and did its 
best, but the quarreling continued for 
many more years. 

In June, 1776, a vote was passed, 
however, which shows how work on the 
meeting house had been progressing 
during more than a decade. It was voted 
to lay a good floor in the meeting house, 
and make three good doors and hinge 
them on said house and shut up the 
under windows and accommodate the 
meeting house with “forms suitable for 
to sit on.” 

The records show various small ap- 


propriations for the repair of the meet- 
ing house, which appears to have been 
almost neglected during the Revolution- 
ary War and it was not until 1790 that 
a successful attempt was finally made to 
sell the pew ground as it was called. This 
was by bidding and the ground for the 
pews appears to have been sold to 
twenty-nine purchasers for a total of 36 
pounds, 11 shillings. 

John Stark, Jr., bid off pew No. 1 
for one pound, four shillings, while Col. 
John Goffe secured the floor space for 
pew 27 for a pound. It was stipulated 
at the sale that the buyers must pay two 
thirds of the purchase in glass, nails or 
merchantable clapboards or putty, the 
remainder to be paid in cash. The pur- 
chasers built their pews and the lower 
part of the house was at last’of decent 
finish. 

The sale was so successful that an at- 
tempt was made in 1792 to have the 
stairs built to the gallery, lay the floor 
in that part of the house and sell the 
pew ground. The sale actually took place 
on Nov. 10, 1793. John Stark was then 
one of the committee and the record 
shows that he gave three pounds, ten 
shillings for pew No. 3 in the gallery 
which was the highest price paid, either 
in the gallery or on the floor of the 
house. But the purchasers never built 
the pews in the galleries and the upper 
part of the house remained unfinished. 

As a matter of fact, the meeting house 
never was in anything like a finished 
state. As late as 1803 a Rev. M. Pickles, 
an odd and eccentric clergyman who 
preached in Derryfield, but who appears 
never to have had a settled charge here, 
is said to have warned his hearers that 
“if you don’t repair the house of God, 
the devil will come and carry you out 
through the cracks.’”’ And it is said that 
an agent of the New Hampshire Bible 
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Society who visited Manchester, report- 
ed that there was no Bible at the church 
for the use of the minister and it appears 
very doubtful if there ever had been. 

At the annual town meeting held in 
March, 1835, it was voted to authorize 
the selectmen to contract with some 
person to take down the old meeting 
house and convert it into a suitable build- 
ing for a town house and the sum of 
$500 was set apart for the purpose. In- 
stead of taking down the house they re- 
modeled it by dividing it into two stories 
and thoroughly repaired it both inside 
and out with the intention of using the 
lower fioor. for the town hall and the 
upper floor for a schoolroom. 

In 1840, the citizens of Manchester 
voted to hold their town meetings in the 
new village, so called, and no longer at 
Manchester Center. The next year they 
voted to build a town hall and this was 
completed a little later. The old meet- 
ing house or old town house ceaseq#o be 
used for public purposes and in 1853 it 
was sold to Wilson and Cheney. 

During all this contention, from time 
to time, various ministers had preached 
here but theré was no real settled pastor 
of the church. In 1913, Molly Stark 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, placed a boulder with a 
bronze tablet to mark the place. 


CHAPTER II 


At a town meeting held on November 
2, 1840, a committee consisting of the 
selectmen was raised to ascertain where 
and upon what terms a site for a town 
house and burying ground might be hed 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany in the new village and report at 
the next annual meeting. This meeting 
was held on February 1, 1841, and the 
selectmen made their report as to the 
proposed sites and submitted deeds of 
lots for these purposes. 


One of these deeds conveyed to the 
town ten thousand feet of land at the 
intersection of Merrimack and Elm 
streets and constituting the northwest 
corner of what is now Merrimack 
square. The main conditions of this 
deed -were that it should revert back to 
the Company in case it was used for ahv 
other ‘buildings than those for town pur- 
poses and that the buildings erected 
thereon should be used for no other busi- 
ness than that pertaining to town and 
State affairs, such lectures as should be 
authorized by the town alone being ac- 
cepted. This deed was accepted by a 
vote of 162 yes to 91 no. 

However it did not appear to be ab- 
solutely satisfactory and a vote was pass- 
ed that a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to ascertain where and on what terms 
a site could be obtained for a town 
house, to see .if the Amoskeag 
Company would offer some other lot for 
a town house in exchange for the one 
granted to the town, and to ascertain 
the probable expense of building a suit- 
able town house and make a report of 
their doings at the next annual meeting. 
Hon. Mace Moulton, Thomas Hoyt and 
George W. Morrison, Esq., were ap- 
pointed as the committee. 

On March 10, following, the annual 
town meeting was held, it taking place 
in the old Baptist Meeting House which 
stood on Manchester street. Much op- 
position was manifested towards the 
town house project, but the committee 
rendered its report. This was to the 
effect that they had a deed of a lot on 
the west side of Elm street, opposite 
to Hanover street, containing ten thous- 
and square feet of land, for twenty-five 
hundred dollars, with the stipulation that 
nothing be built upon this lot but a town 
house of brick or stone and necessary 
out-buildings and that they might use all 
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parts not required for town purposes 
for stores, offices or any other uses they 
might think proper. The committee did 
not report upon the probable expense. 
The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and it was voted to accept the 
deed submitted from the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company. It was then 
voted that the town build a town house 
the same year, that the selectmen be 
authorized to raise money by loan, not 
exceeding twenty thousand dollars for 





Otp Town Howse, Erectep 1n 1841, BURNED IN THE YEAR 1844, 


the purpose of building a town house and 
paying for the lot. A committee consist- 
ing of John D. Kimball, Edward Mc- 
Question and J. T. Hunt were chosen to 
superintendend the building of the town 
house and outbuildings. 

This committee at once entered upon 
its duties and during the course of the 
summer built a large and commodious 
structure, now known as the old town 
house. It was built of brick, ninety feet 
in length by sixty-six feet in width. The 
post office and four stores were located 
on the first floor, a town hall sixty-three 


feet by seventy feet and two rooms for 
offices occupied the second floor, and a 
hall in the attic with rooms for armories 
on either side completed the third floor. 

The building was surmounted with a 
cupola, on the top of which was an eagle 
of fine proportions. It was also furnish- 
ed with a clock and a fine toned bell, 
weighing 2800 pounds. The whole cost 
of the building was about $17,000. This 
building stood until August 12, 1844, 
when a fire broke out, evidently having 
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been caused by a lighted piece of paper 
being thrown upon the floor in one of 
the militia armories upon the top floor. 
This doubtless, through some grains of 
powder scattered upon the floor, com- 
municated with shavings beneath, be- 
tween the floor and the hall below. 
Before being discovered it had attained 
such headway as to be beyond control. 
Most of the goods in the store and cel- 
lars were removed, as was also the con- 
tents of the post office, but the printing 
office of J. C. Emerson in the third story 
and all the effects of the Stark Guards 
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and Granite Fusileers in their armories 
on this floor were almost entirely de- 
stroyed. The loss to individuals and the 
town was about $30,000, of which 
$11,000 was covered by insurance. Such 
is the story of the first municipal build- 
ing in this city. 


CHAPTER III 


Upon the old town house being burned 
on August 12, 1844, a town meeting was 
immediately called to be held on August 
30, 1844, to take into consideration the 
matter of rebuilding the town house and 
other matters in regard to the protection 
of the town against fires. 

At this meeting it was voted to build 
the town house as good or better than 
the old one, and put a clock and bell on 
the same. A committee consisting of 
Daniel Clark, Asa O. Colby, John M. 
Smith, Elijah Hanson, Tillman Fellows, 
Walter French, Samuel D. Bell, Alonzo 
Smith, E. A. Straw and W. A. Burke 
were chosen to procure a plan and speci- 
fications for the new town house, and 
upon those being in readiness, the select- 
men were authorized to receive proposals 
for building the same. This committee, 
with the selectmen, were authorized to 
appoint an agent to oversee the building 
of the town house, and fix the compen- 
sation of said overseer or agent. It was 
also voted that the selectmen and _ this 
committee be instructed to build the 
town house the “present season”. It was 
also voted to borrow $20,000 towards the 
expense of rebuilding. 

It was voted, also, that the plan of 
the town house should be such that 
every part above the stores in the base- 
ment should be for town purposes alone, 
and that no part should be let for any 
purpose whatever, above the stores, ex- 
cept the hall. 

The plan and specifications of Mr. 
Edward Shaw of Boston, for a town 
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house were accepted by the committee, 
and a contract was made with him to 
construct the building according thereto. 

Mr. Shaw entered immediately upon 
his contract, under the supervision of 
Mr. Elijah Hanson as agent, and the 
town house was practically finished by 
October 1845. The peculiarity of the 
style of architecture has often been re- 
marked, particularly its quaintness. The 
original design was that the building 
should have been entirely of stone, the 
columns hammered and the wall of ash- 
ler work; but the committee changed the 
plan and the building was built of stone 
and brick, the columns and caps being of 
hammered stone, while the walls are of 
brick, painted and sanded to imitate 
stone. 

The building is one hundred feet in 
length by sixty feet in width and had 
originally five stores, with an office for 
the city clerk and a room for the com- 
mon council on the first floor; the city 
hall and the offices of the mayor and 
city marshall on the second floor and the 
rooms for the engineers and the school 
committee on the third floor, the so- 
called lobby or city prison being in the 
cellar at the southwest corner. The 
structure was completed at a total cost 
of $35,000, including the bell. 

The late Charles Chase was a member 
of the board of selectmen this year and 
he was sent to Boston to buy the clock 
for the tower and he was also on the 
committee which went to Concord to ar- 
range for hiring the money for building 
the hall. This clock was remodeled some 
years since and changed so as to be il- 
luminated, through the generosity of the 
late Gen. Charles Williams. 

The old clock was built by Stephen- 
son, Howard and Davis of Boston, while 
the bell was purchased of Henry N. 
Hooper and Co., of Boston. The bell 
was broken once and sent back to be re- 
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cast. The purchase price of the clock 
is stated to have been about $400. 

The foundations of the building were 
put in during the fall of 1844 and the 
construction of the building was con- 
tracted to a Mr. Garret Wilton, who dur- 
ing 1845 pushed the work along to com- 
pletion. A part of the necessary money 
for the building was borrowed from the 
late Joseph B. Walker of Concord. 

It is worthy of remark that on page 82 
of Clarke’s History of Manchester pub- 
lished in 1875, just fifty-four years ago, 


speaking of the city hall, it states: “The - 


city hall stands on the corner of Elm 
and Market streets and was built in 1845 
at a cost of thirty-five thousand dollars. 
It was then thought to be the finest build- 
ing in the state, but is now regarded con- 
temptuously and will give place to an- 
other before many years.” 

As originally built the entrance and 
stairway was on Market street and this 
was changed over when the building was 
remodeled during the administration of 
William C. Clarke as mayor in 1895. The 
total cost of the remodeling at this time 
was $18,516.77. 

Many other and more pressing needs 
of our loved “Queen City of the Merri- 
mack” have had to be met from year to 
year and the time still seems somewhat 
distant when old city hall will be re- 
placed with a new, modern, up-to-date 
structure. As it is, many people would 
view with regret the passing of the 
famous old building. 


CHAPTER IV 


Commencing about 1840, when the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company be- 
gan to develop its large areas of land 
held by it on the east side of the Merri- 
mack river in Manchester, and to build 
several mills thereon, the population of 
the town took a very sudden bound and 
thereafter rapidly increased. The popu- 
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lation in 1840 was given as 3325, an in- 
crease of 2338 inhabitants in the previous 
ten years, most of which increase had 
been made in 1839 and 1840. In 1846, 
the year in which Manchester became a 
city, this had still further increased to 
be 10,125. 

At the time of the annual town meeting 
held on March 10, 1846, the rateable 
polls had so far increased as to entitle 
the town to no less than eight seats in 
the legislature and that number was ac- 
cordingly chosen. At this same meeting 
a committee was chosen consisting of 
David Gillis, Samuel D. Bell, Isaac Rid- 
dle, William C. Clarke, John A. Burn- 
ham, Luther Farley and Walter French, 
to petition the legislature for a city char- 
ter whenever they deemed it wise. 

Seeing no valid reason for delay this 
committee attended to its duties and ac- 
cordingly they presented a petition to the 
legislature when it met the following 
June. The legislature promptly complied 
with the request and passed an act to in- 
corporate the city of Manchester. On 
Saturday, August 1, 1846, a town meet- 
ing was held for the express purpose of 
either accepting or rejecting this act of 
incorporation. The vote stood 485 in 
favor of its acceptance and 134 against 
and Manchester thereupon became a city. 

The first election under the new char- 
ter was held upon August 19 following, 
there being four candidates for mayor, 

viz: Hiram Brown, a Whig; William C. 
Ciarke, a Democrat; Thomas Brown, 
who was the Abolition candidate and 
William Shephard. Eleven hundred and 
seventy votes were cast and Hiram 
Brown, who received five hundred and 
sixty-nine, lacked seventeen of the neces- 
sary majority. Clarke had four hundred 
and forty-two, Thomas Brown, one hun- 
dred and six and Shephard, forty-two 
and there was no choice. 

At this meeting, however, a full list of 
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aldermen, members of the common coun- 
cil, school committee, overseers of the 
poor and assessors were elected. The 
aldermen were as follows: Ward 1, An- 
drew Bunton, Jr.; Ward 2, George Por- 
ter; Ward 3, William G. Means; Ward 
4, David Gillis; Ward 5, Timothy Blais- 
dell; Ward 6, Edward McQueston ; 
Ward 7, Moses Fellows. 








HIRAM BROWN 


ELecrep First MAyor oF MANCHESTER IN 1846. 


A second election for the purpose of 
choosing a mayor was held on Septem- 
ber first and again there were four can- 
didates in the field, Hiram Brown Isaac 
C. Flanders, a Democrat, Thomas Brown 
and Johr S. Wiggin. Eleven hundred 
and fifty-four votes were cast of which 
Wiggin had fifty-one; T. Brown, one 
hundred and nine; Flanders three hun- 
dred and forty-seven and Hiram Brown 
had six hundred and two. This gave 


Mr. Brown a clear majority of twenty- 
four. 

Agreeably to public notice, the citizens 
met in the city hall on September 8, 1846, 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon to witness 
the inauguration of their new city gov- 
ernment. Prayer was first offered by the 
Rev. Cyrus W. Wallace, the senior 
clergyman of the city, at the request of 
Hon. Moses Fellows, chairman of the re- 
tiring board of selectmen who presided. 

The oath of office was then adminis- 
tered to Mayor-elect Brown by Hon. 
Daniel Clark and then he in turn ad- 
ministered the oath to the members- 
elect then present of the board of al- 
dermen, common council, assessors, over- 
seers of the poor and school committee. 
The mayor then delivered an address, 
afterwards the various boards retired 
and organized by the choice of officers. 
The common council elected William M. 
Parker, president and David Hill, clerk. 

J. S. T. Cushing was elected city clerk 
and Thomas Hoyt city treasurer in con- 
vention of the two bodies. The mayor 
appointed George T. Clark city mar- 
shall; Hon. Samuel D. Bell justice of 
the police court and Isaac Riddle and 
Joseph Cochran, Jr. as special justices. 
The valuation of the city at this time was 
$3,187,726; the tax list for 1846 carried 
the sum of $22,005.95 and the number of 
polls was 2056. Such was the birth of 
our beautiful Queen City of the Merri- 
mack. 


“So much for the past ; what still may be, 
Ere the year of our city’s jubilee, 
But few of us here may live to see. 
We reap the fields by our fathers sown, 
We profit by wisdom they have shown, 
For once at least, the saying is true, 
They builded far better than they 

knew.” 
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RIGHT and beautiful is the sun- 
shine resting upon New Hamp- 
shire’s hills and vales, shining 
upon he summits of the White Moun- 
tains or sparkling upon the surface of 
Lake Winnepesaukee. Beautiful and 
bright is the sun at noontime in the 
azure firmament. As it shines there, we 
are thinking more about its splendor than 
about solar science and statistics. 
Nevertheless, science and statistics re- 
specting the sun are both interesting and 


instructive. Its distance from New 
Hampshire is millions of miles. That 
state is 185 miles in length and we 


should have to walk its length about 
half-a-million times to travel as far as it 
is from New Hampshire to the sun, at 
mean distance. And the sun is nearer 
us during winter than in summer. When 
the temperature within a hayfield reaches 
higher than 90 degrees, it does not 
seem possible that our sun is more than 
94,000,000 miles distant. 


tronomers are positive respecting the 


However, as- 


distance from our earth to its sun. 

It is, 
approximately, one million, three hun- 
dred thousand times larger than the 


Our sun is a very huge body, 


earth. Of course the solar surface must 


be vastly bigger than the terrestrial sur- 


face. This is evident when we compare 
the solar diameter with the terrestrial 
diameter. Our  sun’s’ diameter is 
864,000 miles; our earth’s 7,918 miles. 
The area of New Hampshire is 9,341 
square miles. It would need more than 
250,000,000 states of the size of New 


The Sun That Shines Upon New Hampshire 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 





Hampshire to cover the solar surface. 

Our sun is a very brilliant body. That 
does not require any proof. Not only is 
our sun very. brilliant, but the rays it 
sends forth illuminate its whole “‘sys- 
tem.” We behold the solar rays reflect- 
ed to us from our moon, from Venus 
and the other planets. Our sun reminds 
us of an _ electric. light exhibiting 
1, 575, 000, 000, 000,000,000,000,000,000 
candle power! This solar light—a certain 
swiftly 
So swiftly, indeed, that it 
reaches us after a journey of about 8 
minutes. That is to say, a ray of sun- 
light leaving our sun’s surface at 6 a. m. 
will arrive in New Hampshire at about 8 
minutes after 6 a. m. 

Our sun is not only a brilliant sky- 
beacon but it is also a very hot sky- 


part of it—is speeding very 
towards us. 


estimated 
that were the sun to be covered with 
a coating of ice 45 feet in thickness, all 
of that ice would be melted within one 
minute. 


furnace. Astronomers have 


“Ninety degress in the shade” 
seems rather warm to most of us; but 
the surface-temperature of our sun ap- 
proximates 11,000 degrees, Fahrenheit. 
However, our own sky-furnace, com- 
pared with some of the other sky-fur- 
naces, is not particularly hot. The suns 
Vega and Sirius have each a tempera- 
ture of about 20,000 degrees, Fahrenheit. 
Nevertheless, surface- 
temperature of 11,000 degrees is 
enough. 


our own sun’s 
high 
There are sky-furnaces much 


cooler than our own sun. 
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Recollections of a Busy Life 


HENRY H. METCALF 


CHAPTER II 


town of Acworth, on a farm on 
Grout Hill, which my father had 
purchased from one Lemuel Morse, and 
which had formerly been known as the 
Copeland place. For a few weeks pre- 
vious to our removal I had been at work 
in a saw mill owned by one William 
Welch, in the east part of that town, as 
I wanted a little pocket money for my 
own use. This William Welch was an 
old Civil War veteran, who removed to 
Lempster subsequently, where he died at 
the age of one hundred years, and where 
his son was for some time town clerk. 
The farm on which we moved was 
one of the best in that part of the town. 
It embraced one hundred acres of land, 
about forty of which was in mowing and 
tillage. I was sixteen years of age, not 
very robust, but I anticipated, and cer- 
tainly experienced, some pretty stren- 
uous physical activity in the years ahead. 
I was ambitious and determined to do 
my full share of the work on the farm, 
and I recall with some pride that in the 
first summer I “pitched on” all the hay 
that we cut, about forty tons in all. 


ig APRIL, 1857, we removed to the 


“Pitching on” was my special forte, and 
I liked it better than any other kind of 
farm work, unless it was holding a 
“breaking up” plow, which I seemed to 
have a knack for using with greater 
ease than men generally. Oxen were 
used for the team work, much to my 
Satisfaction, as horses were altogether 


too rapid in movement for ordinary 


farm work, and oxen were generally 
used. 

Those were the days when machinery 
had not come into use, to any great ex- 
tent, for farm work, and the hay was all 
cut by hand. I was not an expert with 
the scythe, although I had used one for 
two seasons while in Lempster. I well 
remember the scythe which I first used. 
It was a Sibley scythe, made at the 
famous Sibley factory in North New- 
port, which factory has been in opera- 
tion ever since—one of the few remain- 
ing establishments of the kind in New 
England, though in former years there 
were several, including one in New Lon- 
don and another in Littleton. This Sib- 
ley factory was destroyed by fire early 
this year, but I am glad to learn that 
the proprietor, Homer T. Sibley, grand- 
son of Ezra T. Sibley, one of the origi- 
nal proprietors, is re-building the same 
on an improved plan. Hand scythes long 
ago went out of general use, but are in- 
dispensable for certain purposes, and 
New Hampshire people will be glad to 
know that they have one of the principal 
manufactories of the same in their midst. 

I recall most of the families residing 
in the Grout Hill District of Acworth, 
which was one of the best farming com- 
munities in the town. Our nearest neigh- 
bor was one Nathaniel Merrill, who had 
a large family of daughters and two 
sons. One of the daughters married a 
man named Milo Newton, and they lived 
at the old home. The oldest son, Na- 
thaniel P. was a little older than myself, 
and I became quite intimate with him. 
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I shall have further occasion to men- 
tion him. Next was the family of Alvah 
Cummings, some of whose children had 
grown up and gone away when we 
moved into the district. The oldest son 
was Alvah, who became a physician, set- 
tled in Claremont, and was long promi- 
nent in practice in that town. The sec- 
ond son was Ebenezer G., who was long 
the leading dentist in Concord, and was 
the first New Hampshire graduate of 
the Philadelphia Dental College. He was 
a staunch Democrat in politics and stood 
by his party to the last, though his bro- 
thers became active Republicans. George 
and Oscar also became residents of Con- 
cord, where they established a business 
in marble and granite work, which is 
still carried on by family descendants. 
They also for a time had a branch es- 
tablishment in Franklin. Oscar died 
after a few years but George lived many 
years and became quite prominent in 
public affairs, serving as a member of 
the board of aldermen, as a represen- 
tative and state senator, and as mayor of 
the city. He was also active in Odd 
Fellowship and became master of the 
Grand Lodge of the State. 

The youngest son of Alvah Cummings, 
Milton D., also went to Concord in his 
youth, was employed by his brothers in 
the marble business, and finally became 
head of the firm, and was a well-known 
citizen. He died about two years ago 
and his son, Quincy, is at the head of 
the business. There were three girls in 
the Cummings family—Sally Ann who 
married Deacon George W. Young, who 
ultimately bought the farm which my 
father owned, and lived thereon through 
life, rearing a family, one of whom is 
Dr. Oscar Young of Charlestown; an- 
other is Arthur Young, of the Cum- 
mings firm of Concord, and another re- 
mains on the farm. The second daugh- 
ter, Mary Jane, married Dr. George A. 
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Young, a Concord dentist and prominent 
politician of Ward 4; who_was long the 
right hand man of Senator Gallinger, 
and became postmaster of the city; 
while the youngest daughter, Laura, 
married a farmer named Smith, and set- 


tled in the district. Laura and Milon D. 
were at home while we lived on Grout 
Hill, and were scholars in the district 
school. I remember Milon D. partic- 
ularly, not only on account of subsequent 
close acquaintance in Concord, but on 
account of a strenuous day’s work we 
had on the Merril farm, when, while 
“changing work’ as was the frequent 
custom in haying, we undertook to keep 
up with Milo Newton and Nathaniel P. 
Merrill in mowing a big field of grass en 
a hot summer day, 

The farm adjoining ours, on the east, 
was owned and occupied by one Free- 
land Hemphill. The farm was a large 
one and well cultivated. Mr. Hemphill 
had a wife and three children when-we 
moved into the district, two sons and a 
daughter. The eldest son subsequently 
settled in business in Keene; the daugh- 
ter, Kathleen, who was a handsome girl, 
married an Acworth farmer named Pet- 
tengill, and the younger son, Ashton, be- 
came a prominent pharmacist in Holy- 
oke, Mass. He was active in Republican 
politics, and is still living retired in that 
citv. He was a close friend of Gov. 
John Q. A. Brackett who will be remem- 
bered as a native of Bradford, N .H., 
and one of the many prominent men 
whom New Hampshire has sent down 
to be leaders in public and business af- 
fairs in the Bay State. His wife dying, 
Freeland Hemphill married again, and 
had several other children of whom 1 
know little, since I left town before their 
day, but I remember Mr. Hemphill as 
one of the most intelligent men whom it 
was ever my fortune to meet. He was 
well posted in history and politics, and 
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I had more discussion with him on po- 
litical questions and partisan matters 
generally, than with any other man in my 
life, and I found him a sharp antagonist. 

Not far above the Merrill home lived 
one Horace Campbell, a Baptist deacon. 
His children had mostly grown up at 
the time of our arrival in town, but | 
recall that one son, Freeman, studied 
medicine and became a practicing phy- 
sician, and a daughter married Charles 
k. Cummings, who was engaged in the 
manufacture of clothes-pins at the South 
village. A younger son, Grout, about 
my age, was at home. 

Nearby, a little farther up the road, 
Ibenezer Grout resided. He was a broth- 
er of Mrs. Alvah Cummings and Mrs. 
Horace Campbell, all being descendants 
of the original Grout, for whom the hill 
was named. He had two sons, then of 
school age, Spofford and Carlos. Both 
settled on the Pacific coast, and were 
living at last accounts. At the top of 
the hill, on the northern border of the 
district, resided one Loring -Morse, 
whose large family had mostly grown 
up and gone away. The oldest son, 
Grosvenor C., a graduate of Dartmouth, 
and the Andover Divinity School, be- 
came prominent in educativnal and relig- 
ious work in Kansas. 

Going southwest, on the South Ac- 
worth road, the first farm arrived at, 
which adjoined ours, was that of Isaac 
Campbell, a brother of Horace, before 
mentioned, who was a good farmer, and 
an ardent Methodist, the leading support- 
er of the church at South Acworth. Next 
beyond was the Woodbury place, home 
of two maiden sisters of that name, rela- 
tives of that Urban Woodbury who went 
from Acworth to Vermont and became 


governor of the state, being one of four 


New Hampshire-born men to attain that 
office. Farther down, and in the last 
house in the district, lived one Joseph 
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Gleason, who had a small well-tilled farm, 
but was principally engaged as a shoe- 
maker. He had two daughters and a 
son, Nedom, who was the largest boy at- 
tending the Grout Hill School, which, by 
the way, | did not attend; but during the 
first autumn of our residence in: Ac- 
worth, I walked four miles and _ back, 
each day, to attend the select school at 
Lempster Street taught by Miss Dency 
Hurd, and in the following winter my- 
self taught the school in my old district, 
No. 7, in Lempster. 

I had a somewhat exciting experience 
in this school, wherein were several 
scholars older than myself and some 
boys larger. I had passed a thorough 
examination, and felt myself competent 
to teach any scholar in the school, and 
would have had no trouble except for 
the fact that one prominent man in the 
district had been desirous that another 
young man, who was a teacher, and was 
engaged to his daughter, should have the 
school, and set out to stir up revolt 
among the scholars, with a view to my 
discharge, with such success that there 
was open rebellion one day when I set 
out to punish an act of rank disobedience 
on the part of one of the large boys. 
Two or three other large boys, older 
and larger than myself, interfered and 
prevented the punishment which Iwas 
about to administer. After this there 
was general disorder in the school, and 
I called on the superintending committee 
for support. The committee was none 
other than Hon. Hosea W. Parker, who 
was himself a teacher, then studying law 
with Edmund Burke of Newport and 
teaching the north district school in that 
village. He came down one evening, 
having called the citizens of the district 
together at the school house, especially 
those promoting the disturbance, and the 
boys engaged in the same; and after a 
thorough investigation expelled from the 
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school all those who had been involved 
in the revolt, after which there was 
peace and good order, and the term was 
extended two weeks beyond the term for 
which I had been engaged. 

My gratitude for the support which 
he gave me, though it was no more than 
his duty, was strong and life long, and 
was subsequently manifested in practi- 
cal manner. When, years later, I was 
editor of the People newspaper in Con- 
cord, I heartily supported him as a can- 
didate for Congress in the old third dis- 
trict, to which office he was finally elect- 
ed, and served with distinction from 
1871 to 1875. It was through his efforts 
while in Congress that the sewing ma- 
chine combine was defeated in its at- 
tempt to secure extension of certain 
patents, and as a result the price of ma- 
chines was reduced not less than fifty 
per cent, and their use became generally 
prevalent. We became close friends, 
and worked together not only in political 
but religious affairs, both being long ac- 
tive in the work of the Universalist 
church, of whose state convention he was 
president for many years. In his death, 
in August 1922, I felt that I had lost my 
best friend. 

I remained at home on the farm in 
Acworth until the spring of 1861, mean- 
while attending two fall terms of select 
school at the south village, two miles 
away. The first was taught by Artemas 
Field, a native of Lempster, who was 
studying for the ministry, and _ subse- 
quently became a _ Congregationalist 
preacher in Vermont. I was not partic- 
ularly benefited by his instruction, since 
he set out to shape the religious views 
of the pupils more than to promote their 
intellectual development, and that not 
along lines with my own well settled 
ideas. The next term the teacher was 
George R. Brown, who subsequently be- 
came a lawyer in Newport, and _ for 
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whom I conceived a strong attachment. 
It was during this term that we main- 
tained an old-fashioned lyceum, or de- 
bating society, at South Acworth, in 
which many prominent citizens of the 
town took part, among whom I distinct- 
ly remember James A. Wood, subse- 
quently a well known Republican politi- 
cian and one time Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Portsmouth, who was the 
father of George A. Wood, speaker of 
the House of Representatives in 1925. 
Contemporaneously with this term of 
school there was another at Acworth 
Center, taught by one H. J. Crippen, who 
was later the agent in Concord for the 
Putnam investment company for many 
years, and who married the daughter of 
Peter Sanborn, State Treasurer. There 
was also a lyceum maintained in con- 
nection with this school, and I have a 
lively recollection of a visit by a delega- 
tion from the same, headed by the prin- 
cipal of the school, who came down to 
South Acworth on one of our lyceum 
nights for the declared purpose of “doing 
us up” in debate; but my impressions 
then formed and still held was that they 
failed in their object. One of the older 
scholars in attendance at the South Ac- 
worth school at this time, was George 
W. McDuffie, who subsequently moved 
to Keene where he became a prominent 
manufacturer, and was at one time 
mayor of the city. One of the female 
students was Charlotte Wright, daughter 
of Rev. N. R. Wright, and sister of Col. 
Carroll G. Wright, whom I have pre- 
viously referred to. 

In 1860 I was again very much inter- 
ested in politics. In fact I had all along 
kept up my interest, and in the spring of 
1859, before the annual election, which 
then and for some years after was held 
on what is now “towm meeting day”, 
the second Tuesday in March, went out 
and made some speeches for the Demo- 
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crats. The most exciting occasion was 
a meeting at Mill Village in Goshen, 
where I had a meeting advertised, and at 
which two Republican law students of 
Newport, Ira McL. Barton and Joseph 
Wood came down to antagonize me. 
Hon. Virgil Chase was presiding at the 
meeting, and was at first opposed to al- 
lowing these interlopers to be heard, the 
meeting having been advertised as a 
Democratic one. I finally persuaded him 
to let them speak, and after I had made 
my address they were allowed to have 
their say, and Mr. Chase and myself pro- 
ceeded to refute whatever argument they 
had presented, or at least we thought we 
did. 

There was a national election in 1860, 
Abraham Lincoln being the Republican 
nominee, and the Democratic party being 
divided, with Stephen A. Douglas lead- 
ing the main wing of the Democracy, and 
John C. Breckenbridge of Kentucky, 
who was then vice-president, leading the 
bolter’s ticket. Being an ardent advocate 
of State’s rights, I espoused the cause 
of Breckenridge and Lane, and, although 
not of voting age, did what I could to 
advance its interest. I remember that 
I walked to Newport to get some of the 
Breckenridge ballots for use in Acworth, 
and succeeded in persuading nine men 
to use them. There were only about 
2000 cast in the state, the precise num- 
ber being 2094 while Douglas had 
25,629 and Lincoln, who carried the 
country, had 37,269. There was a fourth 
ticket headed by John Bell of Tennes- 
see, supported by the remnant of the old 
Whig party, which received 407 votes in 
the state. 

My father had given me my time for 
the balance of my minority, and I car- 
ried on the farm myself in 1860, re- 
ceiving one fourth of the income, which 
would be a small amount in these days, 
and in the following spring I attended 
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school at the old Mt. Caesar Seminary 
in Swanzey, then taught by Burrill Por- 
ter, Jr., a teacher of experience and 
ability who had graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1856. Among his classmates 
were Rev. Franklin D. Ayer, D. D., for 
thirty years pastor of the First Congre- 
gational church in Concord; Caleb Blod- 
gett, a native of Dorchester, N. H., who 
was many years Judge of the Superior 
Court in Massachusetts; William H. 
Haile, an eminent manufacturer once 
lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, 
and Benjamin F. Prescott, Governor of 
New Hampshire in 1877-78. Mr. Porter 
had been principal of Canaan Academy 
and of Cold River Academy at Alstead. 
I was accompanied by George R. Brown, 
who was seven years older than I, and, 
though late in life, had decided to take 
a college course, and was fitting for en- 
trance at Tufts. We boarded at the 
home of the principal and, as I recollect, 
paid $2 per week for board and wash- 
ing. Among the students in attendance 
were two young men who subsequently 
became lawyers and settled in practice in 
Keene—Daniel K. Healy and Leonard 
Wellington. Each held the office of 
county solicitor, but Healy, who had 
served in the army in the Civil war and 
been wounded, died comparatively early 
in life. Wellington, who had been a 
partner with Don H. Woodward, lived 
for many years, and I frequently met 
him later in life on my visits to Keene. 
In the fall I returned to the Swanzey 
school, at this time being one of a party 
of five, including George R. Brown, 
Nathaniel P. Merrill, my brother Car- 
los G. Metcalf, who subsequently became 
a physician and settled in Massachusetts, 
dying at Marlboro in 1887; and one 
William H. Hartwell. We engaged a 
tenement for the party, at $3 per month, 
and set out to keep house and board our- 
selves, taking turns at the cooking and 
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dishwashing. When we figured up the 
expense at the close of the term, we 
found that it had cost us just $1.06 each 
for board per week. There were several 
students present in the fall that were 
not there in the spring, and some who 
were present in the spring were not there 
in the fall. Among those who were new 
in the fall was George ‘W. Gay, a Swan- 
zey youth, and a little younger than my- 
self, who was in my class in Latin. He 
subsequently became a Boston physician 
and surgeon of note, was long connected 
with the city hospital, was a lecturer at 
Harvard Medical School, and president 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
Two of-his sisters, Ella and Annie, were 
among the female students and very 
bright young women. Mr. Brown and 
myself remained through the winter, 
retaining the tenement and studying with 
Mr. Porter. 

The year 1861, as will be remembered, 
witnessed the outbreak of the Civil war, 
and there was naturally much _ public 
excitement and a good deal of private 
discussion. Among the most outspoken 
opponents of the war were two promi- 
nent citizens, Col. Carter Whitcomb and 
George Carpenter. Col. Whitcomb had 
been prominent in public affairs, but was 
then well advanced in life, but he was 
not so old but that his denunciation of 
the administration policy was vigorous 
and forcible, while Mr. Carpenter, who 
subsequently married Col. Whitcomb’s 
daughter, Lucy, was no less outspoken 
in the same direction. We are reminded 
that there was another Whitcomb in the 
same neighborhood, of quiet and home- 
spun manners—Captain Otis Whitcomb 
by name, who is said to have been the 
man upon whose character that of “Josh 
Whitcomb” of Thompson’s 
“Old Homestead” was based. Denman 
Thompson was at this time living in 
West Swanzey, which was about three 
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miles from the Center, and the principal 
village of the town. 

During the fall of 1861, some of our 
party, and often the whole, used to visit 
Keene once a week or oftener, primarily 
to purchase our supplies, but incidentally 
to see the sights and get acquainted with 
the people. Spalter’s book store, at the 
north of the common, was one of our re- 
sorts, and W. H. Spalter, a son of the 
proprietor, who .himself conducted the 
store for a generation later, was gener- 
ally in attendance. Wheeler and Faulk- 
ner were the leading lawyers, and the 
woolen factory of Faulkner and Colony 
was in its prime. It was at this time 
that the Sixth New Hampshire Regi- 
ment was in camp at Keene, in training 
for the field, and I remember that on 
one Saturday afternoon, when we were 
making one of our accustomed visits to 
the city, the regiment was being drilled 
on the public square in the presence of a 
great crowd of spectators. One Nelson 
Converse, I believe, was the colonel, and 
Simon G. Griffin, the lieutenant colonel, 
and manifestly the most conspicuous 
officer present. Gov. Nathaniel S. Berry 
was present to review the regiment, and 
Griffin was evidently exerting himself to 
impress the Governor with his profi- 
ciency. He really cut a fine figure, sitting 
well upon his horse, which was a hand- 
some animal and under perfect control. 
His evolutions were the striking feature 
of the display, and excited general ad- 
miration. After the war Col. Griffin, 
who soon succeeded to the command of 
the regiment and later became a general, 
was conspicuous in politics, and was 
was conspicuous in politics. He was a 
member and speaker of the House of 
Representatives and was later the 
Republican nominee for Congress in 
the Third District; but was defeated 
in a close vote by Hosea W. Parker 
of Claremont. He had been so sure 
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of his election that he had his trunk 
packed and marked, “Simon G. Griffin, 
M. C., Washington, D. C.” This was in 
the days when the New Hampshire elec- 


tion occurred in March, shortly after 
Congress met, and the successful can- 
didate naturally expected to start for 
Washington immediately. 


(To be continued) 


Love and Death 


LILIAN SUE KEECH 


I opened the door 
And Love blew in. 
She was pretty to look at 
And gay as sin. 


She wanted this 
And she wanted that, 
| grew tired of her chatter, 
But still she sat 


sefore my fire. 
Then Death walked in, 
He was ugly to look at, 
Gaunt and thin. 


And never a word 
Said Death to me. 

That night I had 
Strange company. 


Love drained me dry, 

And left, care free, 
Death gently said, 

“Find peace with me.” 
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ette in a modern flat back to our 
grandmother’s cheese room but we 
who have experienced the never-to-be 
forgotten delights of that cool fragrant 
room are certainly to be congratulated. 

Here every thing was immaculately 
clean and in perfect order—the unpaint- 
ed floor, shelves and tables scoured to 
almost snowy whiteness. No soap pow- 
der or washing fluids used here but 
plenty of white sand and “elbow grease.”’ 

The window was protected on the out- 
side by narrow wooden bars to prevent 
a stray cat from entering and as care- 
fully screened on the inside with cheese- 
cloth lest a fly should dare invade these 
sacred precincts for next to the “par- 
lor” the cheese room was the choicest 
room in the house. 

Think of the hard work that was done 
every day in that room beside keeping it 
up to grandmother’s standard of clean- 
liness and order. 

Across one side was the tier of slatted 
shelves with the shining pans of milk. 
The rich yellow cream must be skimmed 
off at just the right time and the pans 
rinsed, washed, scalded, dried and 
finally put out in the sun to air. 

I can see it now—the long bench on 
the back stoop with its row of pans 
placed one overlapping the other. 

These must all be carried back into 
the cheese room while the sun was yet 
high and before the dews of evening had 
dimmed their shining surface. 

Then came the churning and the care 
of the golden butter and at certain sea- 
sons of the year the making of delicious 
cheeses and the daily care and attention 


[: IS a “far cry” from the kitchen- 


Grandmother's Cheese Room 


KATHERINE CHILD MEADER 
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which they must receive while “ripen- 
ing”’. 
How 


we children used to gather 
around the big carefully screened “safe” 
as grandma opened it every morning to 
turn and rub the cheeses. 

Then under the broad shelf on the 
other side of the room were wooden fir- 
kins filled with moist maple sugar (sug- 
gestive of flapjacks, pails of home-tried 
lard and various buckets containing 
doughnuts, cookies, etc. I cannot tell 
where she kept her pies but I know she 
made dozens at a time. 

Oh, grandmother’s cheese room was a 
delightful place, but woe to the child who 
ventured in without permission after the 
work was “done up” in the morning and 
the green paper window shades pulled 
down or who, on coming out, carelessly 
left the door ajar. 

The back room, too, was a most fas- 
cinating place. Here a good deal of the 
heavy housework was done and we chil- 
dren were allowed considerable liberty, 
but even here were forbidden delights. 

Here was the long meal chest with its 
many compartments, one holding the 
dark sweet homegrown wheat flour, one 
the golden corn meal, then the rye, the 
buckwheat, etc. We were strictly for- 
bidden to even attempt to lift the heavy 
lid of this Ceres treasure chest. 

In one corner was the ungainly, mys- 
terious looking cheese press standing like 
some grim instrument of torture, but we 
knew from experience that its dismal 
creak and whine were but the invitation 
to a delicious lunch of curds. 

Those days have long gone by and 
with the advent of the creamery the 
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cheese room became a thing of the past. 
The more modern “pantry” with its en- 
closed cupboards, etc., was the ideal to 
be admired and copied, worked over and 
improved upon. 

I have recently seen for the first time 
my ideal pantry, in the house of some 
friends, farmers in moderate circumstan- 
ces, who have just remodelled their old 
home. Here the woodwork was of high- 
ly polished Georgia pine, the cupboards 
closed in with sliding doors, every inch 
of space utilized and still room enough 
for everything. 

What would grandmother have 
thought of a farmhouse pantry fitted out 
with hot and cold water, electric lights, 
plates and flatirons, white enameled sink 
and washbowl, aluminum and agate 
cooking dishes, a pressure cooker and 
almost every other convenience that it 
has ever entered the heart of man to 
devise or the heart of woman to desire. 

Grandmother’s “fore room’—her 
dearly prized parlor—was a wonderful 
room, with its green paper shades and 
lace curtains at the windows, its bright 
colored ingrain carpet well protected by 
several really beautiful braided and 
drawn-in rugs, and best of all its five 
piece “set” of black haircloth furniture— 
which one of my aunts later told me 
proudly had cost $100. She said “it was 
a great day for us all and we were just 
overwhelmed with delight, when father 
went to Wells River and brought home 
that set of furniture and now we could 


have a real parlor. It had always been 
merely grandmother’s room before this. 

‘So we polished up the already shining 
andirons in the fireplace, put a lampmat 
crocheted of worsted and beads on the 
lightstand between the two front win- 
dows, and a tidy on the back of each of 
the two new rocking chairs. 

“Above the light stand hung a large 
and very handsome mirror in a gilt 
frame, a part of grandmother’s wedding 
outfit. (She was a Hutchins, the daugh- 
ter of Jeremiah Hutchins who came up 
from Haverhill, Mass. in 1783). 

“On the mantelpiece we had a couple 
of brass candlesticks and two bright 
colored china vases, while over it hung a 
sampler somewhat faded but with the 
name and date till plain, ‘Patty, born 
March 9th 1773’—the work of patient 
little fingers—long since folded at rest.” 

“It was a lovely room’, continued my 
aunt, “and after we had arranged and re- 
arranged to our satisfaction we gave the 
men folks a chance to come in and ad- 
mire our handiwork, and try the new 
chairs—then we drew down the shades 
and came out and shut the door.” 

We can bid farewell to this once ideal 
parlor with but few regrets and hail with 
satisfaction the advent of the big sunny 
homelike living room, but I must confess 
it is with many a sigh and perhaps a 
tear or two that we relegate to the un- 
forgotten realms of happy childhood the 
memory of Grandmother’s cheese room. 
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HEN the New Hampshire pub- 
licity board was organized and 
a publicity bureau was created 

it is probable that the purpose principally 

in mind was to advertise more effective- 
ly and more extensively than before the 
advantages of New Hampshire as a play- 
ground, and chiefly as a summer play- 
ground. Winter sports in New Hamp- 
shire on a considerable scale ante-dated 
the publicity bureau by more than a dec- 

ade, of course, but it is only within a 
few years that the possibility of making 
this state a place of frequent and con- 
stant winter resort has impressed itself 
upon any great number of persons. In 
winter sports development since 1925, 
the publicity bureau has played no un- 
important part. 

It has been noted before that the pub- 
licity bureau very early became, as well, 
a bureau of information. Seekers after 
knowledge appealed to it for facts con- 
cerning history, geography, geology, in- 
dustry, commerce, wild life and farming 
opportunities; and attaches of the bu- 
reau always have tried to respond to 
these appeals. Where the information 
wanted was not to be found in the bu- 
reau’s own files, it was sought elsewhere, 
and usually with success. Special ar- 
ticles on many topics have been prepared 
for newspapers and periodicals and hun- 
dreds of letters have been 
every year. 

It was inevitable, whatever the original 
plan may have been, that the desirability, 
even necessity, of serving New Hamp- 
shire industry should obtrude itself. 
Very many of the letters received had 
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to do with industrial opportunities and 
present industrial development. Further, 
in the task very quickly imposed upon 
the bureau of “selling New Hampshire 
to its own people,” the fact soon became 
plain that inhabitants of the state were 
surprisingly ignorant about their own in- 
dustrial Manchester folks 
took pride in the Amoskeag mills, of 
course, Nashua citizens were prone to 
boast about the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company, residents of Claremont were 
always ready to tell of the widespread 
market of the Sullivan Machine Com- 
pany and in Concord there was bound 
to be mention of the Rumford Press. 
Similarly, people of every city and of. a 
great many of the towns always were 
ready to tell the inquirer the story of 
some particular industry in a community, 
but general knowledge of the state’s 
activities along industrial lines 
found to be astonishingly meager. 

Sometime in 1926, members of the 
publicity board conceived the idea of 
using the big show windows of the of- 
fices in Concord for industrial displays. 
At first, manufacturers of the state re- 
sponded to urgent invitations sent them 
somewhat slowly, if not actually with re- 
luctance, but after a few displays had 
been made more willingness was shown 
to cooperate with the publicity bureau in 
this way and willingness before long 
gave way to eagerness. Now, space in 
the show windows is spoken for, many 
weeks ahead. 

This suggestion of displays has been 
compared to an industrial exposition in 
installments, and that probably is as good 
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an attempt at brief and epigrammatic 
description as could be made. Already, 
people have been impressed by the great 
number and variety of New Hampshire 
products and this impression of diversity 
is deepened with every passing week. 

This winter, the Brown company of 
Berlin made an exhibit that was broadly 
educational in its revelation of what may 
be done in the way of wood by-products ; 
and the Pike Manufacturing Company 
prepared a display of oilstones, scythe- 
stones, razor hones and strops that was 
a veritable museum in miniature, along 
the lines of the company’s interests and 
activities. 

The displays have been varied from 
time to time, by exhibits that were not 
strictly industrial. Calvin P. Chalmers 
of Concord, writer and newspaper man, 
showed sketches and oil paintings, that 
were not only beautiful but original in 
subjects. Several Concord women put 
on display hand-woven and hooked rugs 
that were admired by everyone who saw 
them; E. N. Sawyer of Salisbury and 
the state Department of Agriculture 
showed apples; the Shaker community at 
Canterbury and the Sandwich Home In- 
dustries had showings of knitted sweat- 
ers, cloaks, rugs, towels, baskets and 
many other homemade articles. There 
was a second exhibition of oil paintings 
by Peter Clark of Concord. 

Last summer, collections were made of 
books about New Hampshire or written 
by New Hampshire authors and this very 
definitely established New Hampshire as 
one of the great literary centers of the 
country. Combined with the long list 
of magazines of national circulation 
turned out every month from the presses 
of the Rumford Printing Company, it 
served to emphasize the extent to which 
this state is identifying itself with the 
most conspicuous writers and the lead- 
ing publishers of America. 


Should a New Hampshire man wish to 
do so, he could very nearly supply every 
need and a very large share of his wants 
and yet patronize nothing but a New 
Hampshire industry. He could not, it 
is true, buy a Granite State automobile 
(though he could purchase a motor, 
truck made in Concord) but it would be 
possible for him to secure many of his 
motor accessories from a maker in his 
own state. Shirts, a suit of clothes, 
hosiery, shoes, hats and sweaters all 
could be obtained right at home, if New 
Hampshire were suddenly cut off from 
the rest of the world. Stratton & Com- 
pany, from their mills at Penacook, 
would supply flour and meals, the Mer- 


rimack Farmers’ Exchange, with main’. 


offices and warehouses in Concord and 
branches in several other places, would 
furnish grains and feeds, the farmers 
would be ready with meats, eggs, butter, 
milk, poultry, fruits and vegetables, and 
fuel in plenty could be cut from the 
woodlots. 

The Gonic Manufacturing Company, 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
and other manufacturers would provide 
material for women’s clothing, and yarns 
for various purposes would come from 
the plant of the Concord Worsted Com- 
pany at West Concord. It still would 
be possible to play golf, football and 
baseball by calling upon the Draper- 
Maynard Company at Plymouth, and the 
after dinner cigar could be supplied by 
the R. G. Sullivan Company of Man- 
chester and the Wardner Company of 
Concord. All this is suggested by scan- 
ning a list of displays already made in 
the Concord show windows of the state 
publicity bureau. Other manufacturers 
who may be expected to show their pro- 
ducts there in future undoubtedly could 
help still further in meeting the prob- 
lems that would present themselves, in 
the very improbable event of isolation. 
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A catalog, ordinarily makes dry read- 
ing, but there is curious interest in a 
perusal of the publicity bureau’s list of 
exhibitors. It takes in, besides those 
already mentioned, the following: 

Sawyer Pictures, Concord; F. M. 
Hoyt Company, Manchester, shoes; Wil- 
cox Comb Company, Keene, combs, 
brushes and mirrors; Kingsbury Manu- 
facturing Company, Keene, steel toys; 
Belmont Hosiery Company, hosiery; 
South Tamworth Industries, Inc., wood- 
en toys; Carolcraft Studio, South Dan- 
bury, handpainted china, glassware, etc. ; 
Morgan Manufacturing Company, 
Keene, spark plugs, tire pumps, hose 
clamps, etc, French and Heald 
Company and McLane Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milford, furniture; 
E. B. Conant, North Woodstock, 
pictures; Granite State Mowing Ma- 
chine Company, Hinsdale, lawn mow- 
ers; Sulloway Mills, Franklin, hosiery ; 
Nashua Manufacturing Company, blan- 
kets; Boulia-Gorrell Lumber Company, 
Laconia, crutches; Niles Machine Com- 
pany, Lebanon, guide posts, street signs 
and guide boards; Monadnock Mills, 
Claremont, bedspreads; Pine Tree Soap 
Company, Newport, soaps and_ toilet 
preparations; New England Wholesale 
Tailors, Concord, men’s suits and shirts; 
Page Belting Company, Concord, leather 
belting ; Goodell Company, Antrim, cut- 
lery and hardware specialties; Monark 
Razor Strop Company, Contoocook, ra- 


zor strops and dog collars; Nashua Gum- 
med and Coated Paper Company, coated 
and gummed papers; A. Perley Fitch 
Company, Concord, remedies and drug 
preparations; Cushman Electric Com- 
pany, Concord, motors for typesetting 
machines; Expello Corporation, Dover, 
moth exterminator; Hampshire Crafts- 
men, Spofford, reproductions of antique 
furniture; Keene Washing Products 
Company, washing powder and similar 
products; Fred R. Batcheller Associates, 
Marlboro, cedar bird houses; Laconia 
Car Company, motor boats; Atlantic 
Gypsum Products Company, Ports- 
mouth; Maine Manufacturing Company, 
Nashua, refrigerators; Snowmobile 
Inc., West Ossipee, small 
tables; Riverside Foundry, East Con-- 
cord, brass, copper and bronze articles. 

This list is not quite all-inclusive, but 
it is amazing in what it shows of the 
wide range of New Hampshire activities 
in manufactures, and it is a list of 
course, as yet far from complete. That 
real good has come from the exhibits in 
the publicity bureau’s windows is proven 
by requests for opportunity to repeat dis- 
plays made a year or two ago. This is 
not the only way in which the publicity 
bureau is cooperating and is willing to 
cooperate with industry, but use of the 
show window is a privilege that is more 
and more appreciated by manufacturers 
of the state. 
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Baiting the Boston & Maine 


WILLIAM E. 


AILROAD baiting, in the milder 
R forms, has no deleterious re- 
sults. As a matter of fact it is 
not improbable that the bile expelled 
from the system in damning the railroad 
if a train is late, or you are late and the 
train left on time, may be beneficial to a 
choleric person. But let the habit de- 
velop into a chronic condition, particu- 
larly in a politician who has kidded him- 
self into a belief that he is a fearless 
champion of the down-trodden people, 
and the victim is in a devastating state of 
mind, his case is well nigh hopeless. 
All his grieving friends can do is to stand 
by helpless to assuage the alternating 
paroxysms of righteous indignation and 
gloomy foreboding which are the con- 
spicuous symptoms, watching for an 
opening to divert his mind to some of the 
less harrowing woes of mankind. | 
It usually happens that the objects of 
the reformer’s solicitude are going along 
in fatuous contentment, unaware of the 
grievous injustice being done them until 
a two or three hundred word report, all 
garnished up with blue prints and tables 
of statistics, is sprung on them. The 
prints and statistics do not mean any- 
thing in particular to the average victim 
of the octopus, but when these are ex- 
plained to them in terms comprehensible, 
many are likely to wonder how anything 
like that could be taking place under 
their very noses and they know nothing 
about it. A little later another transla- 
tion of the prints and statistics is pro- 
duced by one who has reached an en- 
tirely opposite conclusion and uses the 
same diagrams and figures to prove his 
case. 
One of the well known things about 


WALLACE 


figures is that a skillful manipulator can 
make them tell anything he wants to. 
This is what led somebody, presumably 
of a non-mathematical mind, to give us 
a bright saying about liars and figures 
being an unbeatable combination. These 
reflections have come from the conflict- 
ing statements about the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, one from the Public 
Service Commission and its expert, 
Charles E. Lee, the other from President 
George Hannauer of the Boston and 
Maine. 

Mr. Lee, after an investigation as ex- 
haustive as an appropriation of fifteen 
thousand dollars permitted, declared that 
present transportation service furnished: 
by the Boston and Maine in New Hamp- 
shire was altogether unreasonable and 
that the future policies of the railroad 
as indicated by his study tended to make 
the situation much worse for this state. 
The commission, on the strength of Mr. 
Lee’s findings and some preconceived 
ideas of their own, thereupon informed 
the Legislature that the Boston and 
Maine is deliberately bending every ef- 
fort to destroy the business life of New 
Hampshire by providing inadequate 
freight transportation facilities and was 
aiming to abandon all branch lines and 
to use the main lines only for through 
trains, making as few stops within the 
state borders as were necessary. 

Mr. Hannauer was invited to appear 
before a joint convention of the Legisla- 
ture to present the railroad’s side of the 
case and he did so. His recital of the 
railroad situation was very different 
from Mr. Lee’s picture. Before he talked 
to the legislators, there had come volun- 
tary statements from President Roland 
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Jacobs of the New Hampshire Manufac- 
turers’ Association and from the trans- 
portation committee of the New Hamp- 
shire Lumbermen’s Association declar- 
ing that Mr. Lee and the Public Service 
Commission were either woefully igno- 
rant of the manner of freight service be- 
ing furnished in New Hampshire, or 
were mis-stating it. The representatives 
of both of these business men’s organiza- 
tions, the members of which are large 
shippers, asserted that the freight serv- 
ice now provided is the best they have 
had in years and adding that Mr. Han- 
nauer has shown an unfailing desire to 
co-operate with them. Mr. Hannauer, 
in his address to the Legislature, went 
into details to show that better freight 
service is being provided. 

The charges made by Mr. Lee and the 
Public Service Commission and the re- 
plies from the New Hampshire shippers 
and Mr. Hannauer have been treated at 
length in the newspapers of the state, 
consequently those who are interested in 
the technical phases of the issue are 
familiar with that side of the issue. There 
is another side of the question, however, 
that has not been touched upon in the 
newspaper press, or at most only casually 
and gingerly. Mr. Hannauer mentioned 
it briefly in his address. So did Mr. 
Jacobs in his statement. Namely, the 
effect of such publicity on the welfare 
of the State of New Hampshire. 

Even if Mr. Lee’s report on the rail- 
road was a true statement of the sort of 
transportation service available in New 
Hampshire, the wide-spread publicity 
given such a report was not good for the 
state. Fortunately better evidence is at 
hand showing that the conditions are not 
anything like as bad as Mr. Lee and the 
Public Service Commission declared 
them to be. And that does not neces- 
sarily imply that the railroad service is 
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all everybody would like it to be. There 


are very few perfect things in this 
world. Even the reformers leave some- 
thing to be desired. 

New Hampshire has been making an 
attempt in recent years to compete with 
other aggressive states bidding for mar- 
kets for our industrial and agricultural 
products, and for permanent residents 
and for tourists. This is a radical de- 
parture from the traditional conserva- 
tism of the natives, and only the per- 
sistent application of time and energy 
by a group of men who came here from 
outside, has brought about the change. 
The late William S. Rossiter of Con- 
cord, President of the Rumford Press, 
was a noteworthy example of unselfish 
devotion to his adopted state’s progress. 
The state has been maintaining a pub- 
licity bureau for four years with appreci- 
able beneficial results. The state has had 
an exhibit of its resources and products 
at the Eastern States Exposition in 
Springfield for a number of years and 
the Legislature this year made an appro- 
priation for a permanent New Hamp- 
shire building on the exposition grounds. 

And then along comes this prejudicial 
statement of the railroad conditions in 
the state sent out to overtake and obscure 
in the outside mind all the good things 
that have been set forth. A_ well- 
founded fear that something like the Lee 
report would be forthcoming was felt by 
those who knew the make-up of the 
Public Service Commission when _ the 
1927 Legislature authorized the investi- 
gation and appropriated fifteen thousand 
dollars for the expenses. Former Gov- 
ernor Fred H. Brown, appointed Public 
Service commissioner by Governor John 
G. Winant in place of the late Professor 
Thomas D. W. Worthen, has long been 
hostile to the Boston and Maine. Mr. 


Winant knew that and the general belief 
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was that Mr. Brown was selected for 
that reason. If that belief was correct, 
Mr. Winant’s expectations have been 
fully realized for Mr. Brown quickly be- 
came the dominating influence in the 
Public Service Commission, and has so 
continued. Mr. Brown is a man of posi- 
tive convictions and it is much more com- 
fortable to agree with him than to dis- 
agee. 

Just when Mr. Brown’s antipathy for 
the Boston and Maine gripped him is un- 
certain. It is a reasonable assumption 
that it was early, for his youth was spent 
in Carroll County and his home is in 
Somersworth, both bad places for an im- 
patient man who wants quick and con- 
venient railroad passenger service. The 
resentment was accentuated when he got 
mito politics, for he is a Democrat and 
the theory of the Democratic leaders in 
New Hampshire is that it is always safe 
politics to slam the Boston and Maine 
and the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

When the Public Service Commission 
got around to take up the railroad in- 
vestigation, Mr. Brown’s first choice for 
investigator was Ralph Davis of Man- 
chester Mr. Davis’ appointment was 
blocked by Governor Huntley N. Spauld- 
ing on the ground that Mr. Davis was 
notoriously unfriendly to the Boston and 
Maine and the state desired an impartial 
investigation. Mr. Spaulding also 
thought a man who understood railroad- 
ing would be preferable to a lawyer. So, 
Mr. Brown turned to Mr. Lee, a man 
who left the employ of the Boston and 
Maine in a disgruntled frame of mind 
toward the railroad, as the proper man 
to investigate the Boston and Maine. 

There must be somewhere in the 
United States or Canada, a railroad man 
competent to have conducted such an 
investigation as the 1927 Legislature in- 


tended, who was not laboring under an 
obsession that the Boston and Maine was 
all wrong, and who would not have set 
about his study of the road with the sole 
purpose of digging out only unfavorable 
findings. For even the worst person or 
corporation has some good points. But | 
the Lee report did not disclose a single 
thing about the Boston and Maine that 
merited even grudging approval. That 
the single purpose of Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Lee was to blast the railroad is demon- 
strated conclusively by the unvarying 
criticism and denunciation that pervaded 
the entire document. They were so ob- 
sessed by their preconceptions that they 
failed to use ordinary tact, which would 
have dictated at least some faint admis- 
sion of passable railroad service, for the 
sake of giving plausibility to their gen- 
eral bill of inadequacy. 

On the face of things, it would seem 
that the money spent on this investiga- 
tion of the Boston and Maine service 
was wasted, but that may not be so in 
the final analysis. The value of the Lee 
report has been rendered negligible by 
the testimony of Mr. Jacobs and the 
lumbermen, shippers who know they are 
getting better freight service than they 
have had in-years. And Mr. Hannauer in 
his statement to the Legislature declared 
he and all his associates desire to work 
with the New Hampshire people for the 
best interests of the state and for the 
railroad. These interests are so inter- 
mingled that they cannot be separated. 

It is time that this nonsense about the 
Boston and Maine striving to destroy 
New Hampshire industries and preclude 
people from riding on their passenger 
trains is ended. It is too ridiculous for 
serious consideration by intelligent per- 
sons. And Mr. Hannauer has definitely 
stated that the railroad has dropped all 
notion of abandoning the branch lines in 
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New Hampshire, if the people of New 
Hampshire justify their continuance. 
That means that if the people desire rail- 
road service they must use it to an extent 
that enables the railroad to meet ex- 
penses and render some return to the 
owners of the railroad property. 

If the aftermath of the Lee report is 
the establishment of a better understand- 


ing between the people of the state and 
the Boston and Maine, the fifteen thou- 
sand dollars spent by the Public Service 
Commission will not have been wasted, 
even though it is certain to require many 
times that sum to regain the ground lost 
in state promotion as a result of the 
dolorous recital of Mr. Lee and the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 


Dreams and Petals 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE FRY 


Out of the sky float petals 
Dreams of the apple tree, 
A-tilt on the golden sunbeams,— 

For Spring is over the lea. 


Out of the air float voices, 
Singing through all the night, 
Spring is coming—the moonbeams 
Are white with a lily-light. 


From the depths of the heart float day dreams, 
Tinged with an exquisite hue— 

Or are they apple-tree petals 
Like confetti against the blue? 
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The New England Council 


ROBERT HUSE 


EW ENGLAND during the last 

three years has attracted the 

attention of the country as the 
scene of an unique experiment—the suc- 
cessful attempt to unite the progressive 
elements and interests of six states in a 
co-operative development movement for 
the area as a whole. 

New England, out of the post-war 
business depression, with characteristic 
energy set out to build a thoroughgoing 
program of readjustment and growth. 
New England’s leaders entrusted the 
stimulation of her progressive redis- 
covery of herself and her assets to a new 
organization, the New England Council. 

Much of the impelling force behind 
the readjustment and reorganization that 
has been going on in New England has 
been the Council, all-New [england de- 
velopment organization, with its six state 
divisions, of which the New Hampshire 
Council is one. Through much of its 
development the New England Council 
had the helpful leadership in its New 
Hampshire branch of the late W. S. 
Rossiter. 

In June, 1925, the six New England 
Governors evolved the idea of the New 
:ngland Council. Five months later, in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, these Gover- 
nors met with some 800 representatives 
of the agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial organizations of the six New 
Ingland states. This gathering was 
named the “New England Conference,” 
and was dedicated to the service of New 
England and to the promotion of the 
growth and prosperity of the New Eng- 
land states. The New England Confer- 
ence was made an annual institution, to 
consist of delegates chosen each year by 


the agricultural, commercial, and indus- 
trial organizations of New England. Its 
membership is therefore representative 
of all the major economic interests and 
activities of the six New England states, 
and constitutes, in the aggregate, a cross 
section of the economic life of New Eng- 
land. The Conference is the annual 
“town meeting” of the business organi- 
zations and interests of the six New 
England states. Its temper, expressions, 
and viewpoint are those of New England 
business. 

Like other town meetings, the New 
England Conference has its executive 
body, the New England Council, consist- 
ing of 72 business men, 12 from each 
state, chosen by the delegates attending 
the Conference. Since its inception the 
Council has marshaled many of the 
forces of New England for collective 
and co-operative action, and has de- 
veloped among the six states and their 
business interests the teamwork neces- 
sary to promote the business growth and 
prosperity of New England. 

One of the first tasks which the New 
[england Council attempted was that of 
stimulating progressive co-operative ac- 
tivities on the part of New England’s 
power companies for the good of the 
community as a whole. In the words of 
John S. Lawrence, first president and 
now treasurer, ‘the Council defined its 
policy in regard to power as including 
the most economical distribution of 
power, the maximum utilization of all 
water powers; inter-connections for 
economy and protection, and reasonable 
regulation, to protect the public while 
also encouraging health growth.” 

The companies, at the request of the 
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Council, undertook a thorough study of 
the power situation in New England and 
sought through concrete measures the in- 
dustrial development of New England 
communities. Of 117 electric service com- 
panies in New England 104, under leader- 
ship of the co-operating industrial devel- 
opment committee of the power industry, 
itself acting at the request of the Coun- 
cil, have adopted industrial development 
programs and have definitely assigned 
personnel to community development 
work. In various New England states 
numerous public utility companies are 
making or co-operating in community or 
even state-wide industrial surveys. In 
thus securing the co-operation of the 
electric power companies for community 
development, the Council was taking first 
steps in a program to co-ordinate in defi- 
nite developmental activities all agencies 
within the community having a direct in- 
terest in the growth of that community. 

In the field of agriculture, the Council 
organized a group of practical farmers, 
state officers and agricultural experts 
who agreed that there was a vital need 
for grades and standards of quality farm 
products, in order to facilitate market- 
ing, in order to attract buyers, in order 
to make co-operation possible. Five of 
the New England states almost immedi- 
ately enacted laws establishing the right 
of the Commissioners of Agriculture to 
fix grades and standards for agricultural 
products, and in New Hampshire this 
legislation has been passed by the current 
legislature. 

Uniform grades and standards have 
already been fixed and promulgated for 
numerous farm products. With these 
established the next step is now being 
taken—to capture markets, to organize 
producers, distributors and state authori- 
ties in a united effort to establish uni- 
versal acceptance of the New England 
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Farm Label. This label, like a_ trade 
mark, brands New England quality farm 
products and differentiates them from 
ungraded farm products. 

The New England Council has stimu- 
lated the increased use of research in in- 
dustry. The Council made, for demon- 
stration, research studies in three im- 
portant New England industries, shoes, 
knit goods, and cotton dress goods. The 
researches of these industries have been 
widely used by firms in those fields in in- 
creasing the effectiveness of their organ- 
ization. A survey of the wooden box 
industry in New England, also brought 
about by the efforts of the Council, 
pointed the way to reorganize that whole 
form of enterprise. 

Through the Research Committee of 
the Council, New England banks raised 
a substantial sum of money to make a 
study of the services rendered by banks 
throughout the United States, and to 
secure from them, if possible, new ideas 
for progress. In New England 234 banks 
combined to carry on this survey of 
banking practices. Such a survey under- 
taken jointly by banks, many of them 
active competitors, had never before 
been made in any section of the country. 
The results of this survey have been re- 
ported by the Council and many of its 
suggestions have been put into effect by 
New England banks. 

The Council was responsible, among 
its research activities, for the United 
States Department of Commerce com- 
mercial and industrial survey of New 
England, and extremely enlightening re- 
ports are now being published. This 
survey included an examination of 
markets, methods of distribution, prefer- 
ences and habits of the New England 
buying public, and various analyses of 
New England manufactures. In_ this 
work the Council co-operated actively 
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for more than a year, and furnished ex- 
pert assistance in the field work. Simi- 
larly, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, at the Council’s suggestion, 
has completed a careful survey to de- 
termine the use and value of research in 
New England industries, reports of 
which the Council has distributed 
throughout New England. 

The Council, interested in the New 
Ingland railroads and cognizant of the 
importance of their service to New Eng- 
land industry, called together the presi- 
dents of all the railroads serving New 
England. It was felt that the opportuni- 
ties for co-operation warranted the for- 
mation of a New England Railroad 
Presidents’ Committee of the New Eng- 
land Council. Every New England rail- 
road president sits on this committee. 

New England communities have re- 
ceived the attention of the Council. From 
its beginning, the Council has undertaken 
to coordinate and to stimulate New Eng- 
land communities for their own self- 
development, and for this purpose 
organized a Community Development 
Committee, which has made some sur- 
veys of its own in order to ascertain 
basic facts about New England com- 
munities. 

One of its first efforts, and one which 
was widely commended as productive of 
good results, was the preparation of a 
thumb-nail industrial survey sent to 
5,000 leaders of communities in New 
England. This little folder was entitled 
“Try These on Your Town.” It pre- 
sented fourteen questions having to do 
with the industrial health of the com- 
munity. One of the most important 
questions asked was the attitude of the 
management of industries in regard to 
their own future expansion plans as they 
relate to the community and the degree 
of co-operation between industries and 


their communities. The right of a com- 
munity to ask questions about the future 
plans of those industries on which its 
economic life depends, and to be entitled 
to intelligent answers, has been em- 
phasized by the Council. 

As results of the Council’s stimulating 


efforts, thirty-nine New England com-' 


munities are now making, or have made, 
industrial surveys of their own situa- 
tions. There are fifty-three industrial 
development committees actively at 
work, There are 15 industrial bureaus 
in operation. There are six develop- 
ment funds available to help industries. 
The sum of $52,000 was spent last year 
by 19 New England communities for ad- 
vertising their advantages. The part 
played by electric service companies in 
organizing for community growth has 
already been told. The New England 
Council’s effectiveness as a coordinating 
agency within New England is shown by 
the fact that New England railroads are 
now organized for community develop- 
ment; power companies are now organ- 
ized for that purpose; likewise, New 
England gas companies and banks are 
co-operating in community development 
work for New England. 

The New England Council has real- 
ized what New Hampshire also knows, 
that visitors mean dollars left behind, 
and increased trade. Recreational and 
natural scenic advantages afford the 
basis for what comes close to being a 
major industry in New England. The 
Department of Commerce reported that 
visitors to all of the New England states 
spent about $400,000,000 in 1926. Those 
who serve this trade rank among the 
major classifications of industry. 

The Council, therefore, has energetic- 
ally encouraged New England communi- 
ties to appreciate the value to them- 
selves of their recreational resources. 
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Nature has been good to the six New 
England states. There is great beauty 
in New England mountains and forests, 
seashore and rivers and lakes, which are 
to a great extent the natural attractions 
which bring in visitors. The Council has 
sought to make New England communi- 
ties understand that this traffic is worth 
stimulating, and that pleasant communi- 
ties are worth building up as attractions. 
The work in this field is carried on by 
the Council’s Committee on Recreational 
Resources. 

The Council annually makes a survey 
of the migration of industry in New 
England. The publication of the results 
of these surveys has helped to dispel 
false impressions about the condition of 
New England industry throughout the 
country. Reports for 1927 showed that 
there was a net gain of 266 industries in 
New England. In that year, the study 
showed that, while only five industries 
removed themselves from New England 
to new locations outside, no less than 
twenty established industries moved into 
New England from other sections of the 
country. A similar survey for 1928 is 
now under way. 

The Council undertook these surveys 
not only to establish the facts but also to 
inspire every New England community 
to keep its own record regarding its in- 
dustry. The study is not statistically 
complete, but it is based on returns from 
266 communities, which represent 70 per 
cent of New England’s population. 

That the people of New England are 
confident of the value of the Council is 
indicated by the fact that nearly 100 
New England daily newspapers have 
voluntarily contributed largely of their 
space for community advertising of New 
England as a unit. An advertising com- 
pany has co-operated with the Council 


in giving space in the street cars for 
cards prepared by the Council. 

As a result of its three years’ activities, 
the Council feels that New England may 
look with increased confidence to the 
future. She now has seen concrete 
evidence of the advantages of co-opera- 
tion in her own behalf. Six states that 
are historically, socially and economically 
a unit, have come to a fuller realization 
of their essential likeness. The rest of 
the country thinks of New England as 
one area. That there are advantages in 
New England’s thinking of herself in 
similar fashion seems apparent, and she 
is doing so in larger and larger measure. 
Today, as in 1925 when the Council was 
formed, there is much which co-opera- 
tive activity can accomplish toward prog- 
ress in and for New England. 

In the past, changing conditions have 
many times necessitated adjustment of 
methods and interests in New England 
industry. Each change required the 
achievement of a new frame of mind. 

Today the new frame of mind in New 
England is creating new methods, new 
and modern technique in marketing and 
merchandising, and a new sense of soli- 
darity and common policy. New Eng- 
land became the workshop and _play- 
ground of the nation many years ago. 
Today it is greater than ever as an in- 
dustrial and also as a recreational region, 
and as a land of opportunity. 

Fundamentally, New England is a 
good place in which to live, to work and 
to play. She has a healthful and a stim- 
ulating climate. Her geographical posi- 
tion makes New England easily access- 
ible to more than half the population of 
the United States by rail, water, high- 
way and air. 


At her very doors is the 
greatest metropolitan market in the coun- 
try, New York, and the New England 
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states with their eight million people 
constitute no small market themselves. 


Added to the basic advantages of 


climate, location, and general natural 
resources, industry finds in New Eng- 
land a reservoir of capital, of manage- 
ment and of skilled labor. Her capital 
in these days is becoming increasingly 
alive to the possibilities of new and 
growing industries. Aviation, radio, 
rayon, television—these are typical of 
such industries now getting a foothold 
and expanding in these states. New 
Ingland offers conditions especially 
favorable to industries in which there 
is a high rate of value added by manu- 
facture. New England is_ especially 
adapted for “semi-luxury” industries as 
opposed to “primary” industries such as 
always are the most successful in new 
and non-industrialized areas. 

If then, New England offers ad- 
vantages for industry, it is obvious that 
she offers a commensurate challenge to 
her own people. It has been said that 
New England is an economic frontier, in 


the sense that there are opportunities for 
the exercise of wit and ingenuity in 
management, for the study and applica- 
tion to New England industries of new 
ideas and new methods, for the devising 
and production of entirely new products 
to meet the changing demands of a civili- 


. . *- ’ 
zation moving at swifter pace than ever 


before. There are opportunities for the 
modernization and expansion of present 
industries and for the establishment of 
new ones. There is opportunity for the 
profitable employment of New England’s 
accumulated capital by “young” men of 
all ages. There is an _ invigorating 
climate that has stimulated New Eng- 
landers from earliest times to outstand- 
ing accomplishment. Here there has 
grown up a civilization of highly de- 
veloped communities with their schools 
and colleges and cultural and _ historic 
environment. There is, above all, op- 
portunity to live and work, and accom- 
plish things worth while, among pleas- 
ant and at the same time enlivening 
surroundings. 
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The Canary’s Song 


GERTRUDE W. MARSHALL 


Sing, sing, how you sing! 
You sing your tune through, 
Then backward too, 

High, high, now so low 
With sweetest trills ; oh, 

Such musical warbling! 


Sing again round about, 
And from the middle out, 
Sing, Dicky bird, sing, 
So merrily calling! 

Now lifting your wings, 
Dear imprisoned thing, 


As though free to fly 
To the birds in the sky, 
Sing, sing, happily sing! 
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When Good Deeds Go Wrong 


JEAN B. NEILSON 


Y SCOTCH grandmother seem- 

ed to me to be a very wise old 

lady, not learned but having a 
sort of deep natural wisdom. She never 
did anything simply because somebody 
else did it or because it was considered 
correct or right by other people. All 
her actions and speech seemed to be 
dictated by her own inner conviction of 
rightness. She had no affectations. She 
was natural and independent and this 
independence of thought and speech and 
action gave her great dignity and an im- 
pressive personality. My father told me 
she was always like that, that when she 
went to live at Ardmore as a young 
bride the other women, impressed by this 
dignified independence, called her 
“Queen of Ardmore.” She was a beau- 
tiful woman, chiefly because of a beauty 
of personality that animated her face and 
slender form. 

She had carried on a millinery busi- 
ness since the death of her husband 
which occurred when she was only 
twenty-eight, and had brought up four 
sons. The eldest had gone to America 
and prospered there. The second son 
was my father. The third had a tailor- 
ing business in another town. The 
youngest, a man of great brilliance, had 
died when he was.at college. I loved to 
visit my grandmother, and watch her 
sew and hear her talk. She made, by 
hand, old ladies’ lace caps—lovely dainty 
things, all lace frills and little bows. She 
had orders for these from all over the 
3ritish Isles. Another specialtiy of hers 
was babies’ bonnets—pretty rufflled silk 
things. She took great pleasure in the 
perfection of detail of these things and 
would make them only for special cus- 


tomers. As she sewed she would talk 
about her youth and her life in America 
where she had gone with her young hus- 
band. When he died she had come back 
to her old home in Scotland. 

My mother visited her regularly every 
week, but I always had a feeling that 
she did not know how to talk to mv 
grandmother, for she hardly ever went 
alone to see her. Usually my father or 
I would be with her and very little con- 
versation went on between my grand- 
mother and my mother. I wondered 
about this when I was little as my 
mother was a talkative woman and us- 
ually had plenty to say. I used to ad- 
mire my mother’s manner with visitors. 
She could carry on so much bright chat- 
ter about nothing and there never were 
embarrassing stretches of silence when 
she was present. But my _ grand- 
mother’s conversation and my mother’s 
were different. My grandmother’s was 
interesting while mother’s was gay an‘l 
pleasant but did not seem to matter. Per- 
haps my grandmother and my mother 
did not really like each other very much, 
their personalities were so different. 

My grandmother used to say she did 
not like people to pay her duty visits, 
to come and see her because they thought 
it their duty to visit old people. She 
wanted them to come only if it gave 
them pleasure and they really wanted to 
come. I am afraid my mother’s visiting 
was duty-visiting. 

I know my mother had some notion 
about this time that she ought to do 
some kind of “good deeds” and her 
“good deeds” took the form of visiting 
old people who lived alone. Several af- 
ternoons a week she spent visiting vari- 
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ous poor old maiden ladies and old 
women who lived alone in little cottages 
in Ardmore. I do not know whether 
the old women enjoyed these visits or 
not. I expect they did for mother had 
very charming ways and never went 
without some little gifts. She herself 
seemed to enjoy the visiting but whether 
the pleasure was real or came from a 
sense of duty done I do not know. 

It was while she was looking for old 
women to visit that she made an inter- 
esting discovery. She found that in a 
cottage near my grandmother’s lived my 
grandmother’s sister and that my grand- 
mother and this sister had not spoken 
to each other for twenty years! Here 
in my dear mother’s opinion was a won- 
derful opportunity for a “good deed”. 
Twenty years before the two sisters had 
quarrelled over some furniture left to 
them by their mother. An antique mir- 
ror had been the special source of di- 
vision. My grandmother's sister had in- 
sisted on her right to the mirror and 
my grandmother had given in, but they 
had not spoken to each other since. [| 
do not know whether one or the other 
or both had refused to speak, at any rate 
they did not bother each other. 

Now my mother found the situation 
brimful of possibilities for forgiveness, 
restored good feelings, and so on, her- 
self to be the reconciling angel. She 
spoke to my grandmother about it first 
of all and asked her how she could live 
so near a sister without ever speaking 
to her. My mother said, “Your sister 
might have been ill or dying and you 
would never have known.” “Yes, I 
should,” said my grandmother. “If she 
had really needed me I should have gone 
to her, but she did not need me. She 
has a good son who cares for her. She 
does not need me.” 

But my mother was not satisfied. She 


wanted to see those two “friends”. So 
one Sunday she gave a little dinner party 
and invited the two sisters. They both 
came. Grandmother was quite pleasant 
to Aunt Janet, as mother had taught us 
to call her, but Aunt Janet did not seem 
to enjoy the meeting much. She was a 
quiet, timid sort of woman and did not 
say much. Grandmother, I suspected, 
was rather amused by my mother’s 


efforts at reconciliation and Aunt Janet 


was embarrassed. I felt sorry for her but 
I did not like her much. She was too 
colorless. The only interest I as a child 
got out of it was in watching Aunt 
Janet’s chin when she was eating. She 
had a thin face with sharp pointed fea- 
tures, her chin being especially promi- 
nent. She did not seem to have any 
teeth and when she ate her chin moved 
forward and up in the most fascinating 
way. We children were all interested in 
this pecularity of my aunt and often 
begged my mother to invite her to a 
meal with us so that we could observe 
the phenomenon to see how it was done. 
In spite of much practice, however, we 
could never get our chins to move in the 
same interesting way! My mother never 
suspected the reason for what she con- 
sidered was our kind interest in Aunt 
Janet, but she must have been rather 
surprised at the excessive amiability that 
made us willing to give up cherished 
bits of candy to our aunt. 

I am afraid my mother must have been 
sadly disappointed in the results of this 
“good deed” of hers. She kept on giv- 
ing dinners and teas for the two old 
ladies but she never seemed to succeed 
in making them friends. We met Aunt 
Janet’s son and saw that he was really 
good and devoted to his mother. He 
was married and lived in another town 
but he often came to see her. 

One day Aunt Janet fell ill and took 
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to bed. Her son came along and then 
her son’s wife. One day my mother had 
an unexpected visitor. It was the son’s 
wife. She was quite friendly towards 
my mother but she wanted my mother 
to stop trying to interfere between the 
two old women. “I know you mean all 
right,” she said to my astonished mother, 
“but it would be better to let them alone. 
My mother-in-law is bothered too much 
about it. She was quite happy as things 
were before. She likes a quiet life.” 

“But don’t you think they ought to be 
friends?” asked my mother. 

“It isn’t what they ought to be,” said 
the daughter-in-law. “They just can’t be 
friends. They are too different, per- 
haps. They never got on _ together. 
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CLIFFORD M. MONTAGUE 


If I went past you down the hill, 







That affair of the mirror was really a 
good thing for them. They were much 
happier when they had nothing to do 
with each other. Please don’t try any 
more to bring them together. I am 
afraid it would kill my mother-in-law 
if she is bothered about it any more. 
She is not very strong.” 

So the relations between our family 
and Aunt Janet ceased. My mother was 
evidently very much puzzled by the fact 
that her “good deed” did not work out 
in the orthodox way, for she went 
about with a frown on her pretty face 
for quite a time. But gradually her brow 
cleared, she had found some new outlet 
for her passion for “good deeds”. 


And you had never seen my face before, 
Would all your being feel the sudden thrill 


You said it felt, once more? 


If I went past you through this shaw 


Would you be all a-quiver at the brush 

Of my trailed garments? Would the sudden hush 
You said the blackbird had, in awe 

Of my first coming, fall upon the place 

Once more, if you had never seen my face, 


Nor heard my passing by before? 
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Has A Dragon-kly Intelligence? 


ALDINE F. MASON 


I was standing at the edge of my 

garden, looking it over, my atten- 
tion was called to a loud and persistent 
buzzing, near my head. I finally located 
the sound, which proved to be the efforts 
of a large dragon-fly to extricate him- 
self from the meshes of a spider-web 
under the eaves of a small shed. 

I took down the dragon-fly and un- 
tangled it from the web, which was very 
stout and as sticky as if dipped in liquid 
glue. 

The insect seemed to be exhausted, 
and made no motion aside from its heav- 
ing sides, and was perfectly content to 
cling to my hand and rest. Finally after 
a few minutes it flew a short distance, 
but fell in mid-air and I re-captured it. 
This time it stayed a little longer, then 
suddenly rose and circled twice above 
my head, then sailed like a miniature 
airplane, over the roofs and away. 

I forgot the incident until a few days 
later, when I noticed another dragon-fly 
which flew around the house and hit the 
windows as if trying to get in. This was 
repeated for several days, always about 
the same time, between two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon, then one day 
when I was working in the yard, ap- 
parently the same fly circled my head 
and sailed up to the top of a window 
in the gable, where it hung with wings 
outspread all the afternoon. Then it 
happened that I was away for several 
afternoons, and on my first day at home, 
in answering a hail from a neighbor, I 


Si two or three weeks ago, 4s 


noticed that one of my cats had caught : 


a dragon-fly and was holding it for my 
approval. 


They will give me anything they have 


caught without protest, so I took the fly - 


and set it on the palm of my hand, where 
it lay outstretched at full length, measur- 
ing a little more than three inches, each 
way. It seemed to be the same fly, and 
was marked with alternate blue and 
black squares; all others I have seen 
around the garden were brown, only. 

After I had finished talking with my 
neighbor, I tried to transfer the fly to 
her to show her little boy, who was play- 
ing near, but it refused to leave me, so 
I carried it into the house and placed it 
on a window screen to rest, as it seemed 
to be badly injured. There was no sun- 
light on that window and the fly trem- 
bled as though cold, so I transferred it 
to another where the sun shone, and left 
it there, with some sugar and drops of 
water near it on the edge of the screen. 

About a half hour later, I heard a 
buzzing at the window, and _ friend 
dragon-fly was all well and “rarin’ to 
go.” I took it out on the porch and it 
took flight, circled the inside of the porch 
once or twice and was on its way. I 
have never seen it since and can only 
conjecture whether he thought the haz- 
ards too great to return or if, as the 
nights grew colder, he went to the happy 
hunting ~rounds. Anyway, I hope he got 
safely home that night, and wish him 
“Good Hunting!” 
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Some Early Hikers 


CHARLES 


Y  grandfather’s grandfather, 
M old Captain Aaron Adams, had 

hiked up from his father Wil- 
liam’s homestead at Ipswich, Mass., 
some time before the Revolution, and 
built him a house on top of Crany Hill, 
the highest point in Henniker, N. H. 
Here he tilled his land and brought up 
a large family most of whom he buried 
beneath a decorous row of slate tomb- 
stones in the neat little family burying 
ground just across the road. 

There was, however, one son whose 
name was Moses, who became unac- 
countably stricken with what came to 
be called ‘the Western fever’, and who 
must have been, at that early period, one 
of its very first victims. About the year 
1803 he set out, by the covered wagon 
route, I suppose, for the far-off region 
then known as the “Western Reserve.” 

But I will let my grandfather tell the 
tale as he told it to me as we sat crack- 
ing butternuts—or “vilnuts,” as we call- 
ed them—in front of the big old fire- 
place long years ago. 

“Well,” said my grandfather, James, 
“you see, my father, Moses, was a 
pretty set sort of a man, and what he 
said went. All this talk about the un- 
tracked wilderness, wild beasts and 
wilder Indians, didn’t seem to bother 
him a bit. He wanted to see what it 
was like, he said. 

“My poor mother was not very 
strong, but she was going too, and | 
and my sister Charlotte. I was a pretty 
husky lad, as I had to be after pitching 
hay and laying stone walls ever since I 
could walk almost. 

“To reach our destination, as near as 
I can remember, it was necessary to 


F. ADAMS 


cross the Western part of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and the northerly 
part of New Jersey to reach the only 
road leading to the great West. This 
road, I understand, was the first big 
job done by a youthful surveyor by the 
name of George Washington. 

“Our journey was long and weari- 
some, and we had finally to make long 
stops at various settlements along the 
route. The winter found us at Can- 
nonsburg, Penn., where my mother was 
taken with a fatal illness, and her bones 
lie buried at that place. 

“In the spring we pushed on _ to 
northern Ohio, where my father settled 
in a little sandy prairie, but on which he 
made a beautiful farm of more than five 
hundred acres. It had taken us the big- 
gest part of two years to reach this spot. 

“And when I got there I did not stay 
long. My father married again, and 
now | had three half brothers, Ira, Hor- 
ace and Cyrus. My own sister, Char- 
lotte, had married Joseph Baird, of 
Magnon, Ill. Well, as time went on, 
things did not run very smoothly, and ] 
became desperately homesick for old 
New Hampshire and my grand-sir Cap- 
tain Aaron. 

“T shall never forget the day, July 9, 
1809, when little more than a boy, I so 
suddenly left my father’s house at Suf- 
field, Portage county, Ohio. I never 
saw the family again. I made my way 
to Ashtabula Harbor on Lake Erie, and 
after a long wait, managed to work my 
passage on a small vessel to a distant 
point, where I began my long walking 
trip back to New England. 

“T had not been a week in the almost 
pathless forest I had entered before I 
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was taken down with a fever and lay un- 
conscious I don’t know how long. 
When I partially recovered, | wandered 
for days in a sort of haze. until | finally 
stumbled upon a hunter’s deserted cabin, 
where I lay helpless, too weak and 
emaciated to go any further. 

“From this place I was finally rescued 
by a party of wandering Indians, who 
took me to their camp where I remained 
until | was able to take up my journey. 
My new friends loaded me up with fresh 
meat and Indian corn and I once more 
headed for the Granite State, and Crany 
Hill in particular. 

“As I passed through the immense 
wilderness of western New York, now 
so densely populated, I scarcely met a 
single person. About the only one I 
recall was a queer little man, but of un- 
daunted courage. He had cleared a 
piece of land and was busily engaged in 





building a log cabin. “The way we set- 
tlers do is to take up government land, 
clear a little and wait for a customer. By 
and by some one comes along who would 
rather buy the claim than clear it. Then 
I'll move along a piece and build again. 
In the course of time, if I’m lucky, I'll 
have considerable cash, and I'll settle 
down a little further west and get rich 
on farm mortgages at twelve per cent 
interest. 1 know lots that’s done it. 
What? Oh yes, of course I’m all fixed 
for next winter. I’ve got a barrel of oat- 
meal, a jug of whisky, plenty of plug 
tobacco and gunpowder. What more 
can a man want?’ 

“Well, son, I guess I’ve told you about 
all there is to tell,” said grandfather. 
“But I will say that when at last I set 
eyes on old Crany Hill and grand-sir 
Aaron’s big white house on top of it, 
I could have cried for joy.” 
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Dr. Henry Libby of 
INTERESTING Boston has _ proved 
EXPERIMENT by his screen prob- 

lem at an experi- 
mental pool, Mirror Lake, why we are 
not catching landlocked salmon in Lake 
Winnepesaukee. This specie of fish is 
sought for in all waters and is the gami- 
est of all fresh water fish. Mot Bart- 
lett, Fish and Game Commissioner of 
Concord, is interested for the State in 
Dr. Libby’s experiment. 

The early history of introducing the 
landlocked salmon in Wolfeboro Lakes 
and by whom, is veiled in mystery. 
However, there are now reliable facts 
worthy of research. The question has 
been asked over and over again by lovers 
of this kind of sport why these precious 
fish are not taken from Lake Winnepe- 
saukee and Lake Wentworth. An in- 
vestigation seemed important to attract 
attention to the fundamental causes, and 
Dr. Henry Libby, who has fished the 
waters of Wolfboro and Tuftonboro 
ever since a boy, put the following his- 
tory before Commissioner Bartlett, “Sal- 
mon, as is well known, spend most of 
their lives in salt waters and are posses- 
ors of a hidden secret, that they must go 
to the headwaters to propagate or spawn, 
after which they return to the ocean 
for development: the issue is this, the 
study of this inherited instinct of this 
specie of fish must be taken into con- 
sideration.” It was for this reason that 
Dr. Libby went to the outlet of Lake 
Winnepesaukee, which is at Lakeport, 
and interviewed Mr. Harry Daniels, who 
is the superintendent of the Lake Win- 
nepesaukee Water Power Company. The 


doctor was shown an upright slatted 
screen that is 65 feet long and spaces 
between the bars 7-8 inches wide, with 
many of the bars bent, making openings 
that salmon would naturally take ad- 
vantage of in seeking their natural hab- 
itat. 

At Mirror Lake, Dr. Libby has estab- 
lished an experimental fish culture sta- 
tion to try out the screen problem. He 
introduced several sizes of trout up to 
10 inches and confined them within an 
area so that they cannot go up stream, 
and if they go through slatted screens 
down stream, they are captured in a pool 
and cannot return. At the outlet of this 
pool, there are two sizes of mesh screen 
1-2 inch and 1-4 inch. Within two weeks 
time, most important discoveries have 
been made. While the construction was 
in progress, there was a free flow of 
water passing through the © slatted 
screens, from Mirror Lake to Lake 
Winnepesaukee. The 1-2 inch mesh 
screen was a barrier; therefore it was 
proved at once that black bass (a migra- 
ting fish and a fish that has been suffi- 
ciently studied, requires to inbreed with 
its kind to strengthen its existence) these 
were found, also perch, sunfish, and 
pout in the pool. Dr. Libby placed two 
trout 10 inches, two trout 8 inches, two 
trout, 6 inches, and salmon up to five 
inches and the sizes of fingerlings that 
are planted in the lakes of New Hamp- 
shire. Already the 8-inch trout had 
passed through the slatted screen and of 
course the smaller ones have gone 
through. The 7-8 inch screen seems a 
joke. 

Sixty thousand dollars worth of sal- 
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mon are distributed annually in New 
Hampshire lakes. Dr. Libby feels that 
economic thoughts are run through the 
mill-races, also anglers are being let go 
to the lakes of Maine to empty their 
pockets and possibly establish camp col- 
onies. New Hampshire has 700 lakes 
and the public is not getting their full 
benefit. The doctor believes if this fish 
problem can be thought out and worked 
out by this apparently simple screen in- 
vestigation, it will be the means of stock- 
ing the smaller lakes with the most jov- 
ous recreation and health reviving plea- 
sure to those whom fish call to their 
haunts. It appears further, to Dr. Lib- 
by’s layman mind, that this unusually im- 
portant, easily accomplished scheme 
could be made practical and that the ex- 
periments thus far show evidence enough 
to go on and overcome obstacles if such 
arise. It will be an economic measure 
to the State to make New Hampshire 
waters a mecca of enjoyment. 
The February 
NEW HAMPSHIRE’S meeting of the 
DAUGHTERS New  Hamp- 
shire’s Daugh- 
iers at Hotel Vendome, Boston, in obser- 
vance of New England Day, was the 
most enjoyable of the club-year. 

Fittingly the patriotic month of Feb- 
ruaty had been chosen for New England 
Day, and flags, large and small, every- 
where bespoke their significance and 
graced the attractive club rooms. 

The President, Mrs. Nellie T. Hen- 
drick of Nashua, N. H., opened the 
meeting with the salute to the flag, un- 
der the leadership of Miss Marion Bra- 
zier, an honorary member of New 
Hampshire's Daughters. 

Most graciously, Mrs. Hendrick greet- 
ed the club members, their guests, and 
the guests of honor. 

The guests of honor were Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole, first vice-president of 
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the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. G. F. Morris, president of 
New Hampshire State Federation; Mrs. 
A. A. Packard, president of Massachu- 
setts State Federation; Mrs. W. J. Mc- 
Donald, sixth district director of Massa- 
chusetts State Federation; Mrs. Carl 
Watson, president of Boston City Fed- 
eration; and Mrs. G. F. Speare, chair- 
man of New England Conference. 

The introduction of each guest of 
honor bore the charming stamp of Mrs. © 
Hendrick’s personal thought and appre- 
ciation of the individual lives and ser- 
vices which each is rendering her state 
and country through the activities of 
Women’s Clubs Federations. 

Each guest, in response, brought help- 
ful messages from her organization. 
Mrs. G. F. Speare, presenting the topic 
of the day, discussed the activities of the 
New England Conference. She urged 
New England women to recognize and 
fulfill their responsibility toward the up- 
building and maintenance of New Eng- 
land’s economic position in the country, 
so that those dwelling there shall be glad 
to live there, rather than elsewhere. 

The song, “Hurrah for Old New Eng- 
land!’’, was sung by the club, with Mrs. 
J. F. Simpson at the piano. 

Mrs. H. A. Goodspeed, program chair- 
man, presiding over a rare hour of music 
chosen from Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
works, presented Miss Catherine Gra- 
ham Gormley, assisted by Miss Des- 
mondo Fopiano. Two Steinway pianos 
were used. Through the touch and in- 
terpretation of these artists the exquisite 
beauty of the following numbers called 
for the delighted appreciation of their 
listeners: Le Prince Gracieux, Scottish 
Legend, Gavotte Fantasique, Heartsease, 
Tyrolian Waltz, Suite for Two Piano- 
fortes, founded on Old Irish Melodies. 

At the close of the program hour, 
Master Edward Franzeim, dressed as 
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page, led the honored guests and escorts 
to the tea-room where, in reception line, 
Mrs. Hendrick, Mrs. Poole, Mrs. Morris, 
Mrs. McDonald, Mrs. Speare, and Mrs. 
Huntley N. Spaulding greeted members 
and guests. 

The escorts to Mrs. Hendrick and 
guests of honor were respectively Mrs. 
C. P. Wellman, Mrs. Myron Davis, Jr., 
Mrs. W. L. Tougas, Mrs. C. M. Glazier, 
Mrs. H. E. Morse, and Mrs. D. H. Dick- 
erson. 

At the tea-table, gay with bright color- 
ed tulips, the pourers were Mrs. I. F. 
Harris, Mrs. E. B. Albee, Mrs. H. L. 
Flather, and Miss Emma Flather, each 
from Nashua, N. H., the home of the 
president. 

The success of the day reflected the 
happy combination of fine club-leader- 
ship plus the happy blending of personal 
touches of generous cooperative commit- 
tee details under the direction of Chair- 
man Mrs. H. M. Lothrop, reception; 
Mrs. N. A. Franziem, hospitality; and 
Mrs. H. A. Goodspeed and her alert 
page, Balcom Goodspeed. 

New England spirit flooded the entire 
afternoon with enthusiasm, token toward 
fulfilment of incentive to celebrate New 
England Day. 

Among the important 
EXECUTIVE matters that have ema- 

nanated from the office 
of Gov. Charles W. Tobey since Febru- 
ary 1 are the signing of the bond issues 
for road building in New Hampshire 
during the coming two years. 

These include the $1,000,000 bond 
issue for the construction of permanent 
highways and bridges and the measure 
appropriating additional money for the 
aid of towns in road work. 

State Highway Commissioner Fred- 


erick Everett has announced his pro- 
gram for this year which he will be able 
to carry out with his $3,000,000 for 1929 
from the state bond issue and $730,000 
from the federal aid funds for the same 
period. 

The governor has placed his signature 
to a bill raising the price of a marriage 
license from $1 to $2 but there has been 
no dropping off in the number seeking to 
have the knot tied following Easter. 

The State Industrial School land deal 
came to a climax when Governor Tobey 
pronounced the transaction as not in ac- 
cord “with the best interests of the 
state,” after an exhaustive investigation. 

Notwithstanding the disapproval of 
the governor and his council the trustees, 
encouraged by the decision of the attor- 
ney general that the transaction was 
legal, if not for the interest of the state, 
called a meeting to consummate the deal. 
Threats from those opposed to the deal 
to secure a court order enjoining the 
trustees from executing the sale were in 
the air as THE NEw HAMPSHIRE went 
to press. 

The transaction, which was outlined in 
the January issue of THe New Hamp- 
SHIRE, Was approved at the final 1928 
meeting of Gov. Huntley N. Spaulding 
and his council. 


National and International 
AIRWAYS finances are assured for the 
development of a huge air- 
port at Hampton. The project is em- 
bodied in the report to the Legislature of 
the commission appointed by Gov. Hunt- 
ley N. Spaulding to study the develop- 
ment of the marsh lands at Hampton, 
Hampton Falls and Seabrook. 
The airport when completed will em- 
brace an area of about 1,000 acres. 
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“I need not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine —” 


HEN the spirit is low and the 
W sine tired from the drain oi 

the intensity of strife in mod- 
er affairs and the one besetting thought 
persists that, above all, one must “get 
away from it all’, then is the moment 
to hurriedly throw a few comfortable 
togs into a bag and make for New 
Hampshire’s mountain country; there to 
find the peace and soul satisfaction that 
brings a re-birth of desire to “go on’, in 
the struggle to hold one’s place in the 
busv world. 

For New England has nothing else so 
beautiful to offer and one expedition 
will call for. more until the varied 
beauties of it will thereafter sound a 
call which you will be unable to resist. 

It is inevitable that, be you ever so 
city-bred and horn, you will become one 
of those spirits of whom Cooper says 
in his “Retirement”— 


“Some minds by nature are averse to 
noise, 

And hate the tumult half the wor'd 
enjoys.” 


But that state of mind comes after you 
have become a real lover of the quiet 
hills that first showed you life in its 
proper balance, where you re-found 
that sense of proportion lost in the 
rush for material things. Where you 
sought merely rest and found inspira- 
tion. 

One who has long since steeped him- 
self in the glory of viewing far-flung 
valleys from high hill tops, and felt the 
thrill of the majesty of mountain peaks 


A Word to the Wise Should Be Suffictent 


JULIUS BURNS 
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towering against the horizon, can afford 
to envy you your first awakening to all 
of this. 

If one must, one can have the excel- 
lent appointments and cuisine and other 
resultant luxuries of the finest of hotels 
and there bask in the sunshine and with- 
out stirring, enjoy glorious views, but 
that to me, is not New Hampshire, nor 
is it getting “away from it all’, for the 
life of a palatial hotel is just another 
small, demanding world. 

New Hampshire means to me, little 
white villages nestling in a green valley, 
the typical whiteness of houses, school 
and church, with slender spire reaching 
high, bravely contrasting with the dark 
green background of the hills that rise 
on all sides. Here in these little hamlets, 
dotted all through the White Mountains 
and many of the most appealing are off 
the beaten track of tourists, one finds 
that unperturbed region, that simplicity 
of life that heals the scars of mind and 
brings one to normalcy in health. 

There are gentle slopes and ridges 
clad in maple, birch and beech; there 
are pungent spruce woods through 
which to wander, listening to the soft 
breeze singing through the branches, fol- 
lowing the sound of rippling water to 
secluded water-falls and deep ravines 
or there are wind swept summits and 
broad expanse of sky. For each mood 
there is an answer. 

One may essay the simple life, bathe 
in icy pools, tramp the ranges, chop 
wood, hunt flowers, listen to the birds, 
watch the clouds roll by, sleep and 
dream; or one may step in one’s car 
and be whisked but a short distance to 
a perfect golf course and drive care 
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away by getting in a lather over a bunker. 

If one is of an historical turn of mind, 
here is a country rich in such lore. 
Scattered here and there are small and 
ancient built houses that bring to mind 
pioneer tales galore, of hardy settlers 
bringing families and effects on ox-sleds 
over rough, hardly broken roads to the 
new land, of stage coaches rattling up 
through from Boston to the north, of 
the first iron horse that snorted through 
the quiet notches and more; and it is 
easy in these still peaceful towns to re- 
picture it all. 

Or, one can brave the clear invigor- 
ating air of winter and find unparelled 
skiing, snowshoeing and the like; and 
the temperature while hovering at a 
low degree does not chill as it does when 
damp blasts blow from sea and river, 
for it is a dry cold and a health giving 
cold. <A across unbroken 
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sends a thrill and a new circulation 
through the s)stem and ending the sport 
in front of an open fire to toast the chill 
away is an unending joy to the lover of 
the out-of-doors. 

Winter to the city dweller is mainly 
a thing of snow turned quickly into 
brown slush and icy pavements perilous 
to navigate; but not so where a moun- 
tain top rises sparkling in the sunshine. 

Sugaring-off in the early Spring is 
another form of entertainment new to 
the essential city man and its pleasures 
must be practiced to understand. 

Here then, one finds a combination 
strange, colonies of city folk who make 
their visitations both summer and win- 
ter and who carry on in their same busy, 
rushing fashion and simple country vil- 
lages in which the people are living 
simply. One has but to make one’s 
choice of diversion and be on their way. 











The Shut-In Soctety of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont 


BOUT 50 years ago two invalid 
A ladies began corresponding with 

each other and then with other 
invalids until a Shut-Ins-Society was 
formed of chronic invalids and those 
confined to their homes. 

This society has grown until it num- 
bers several thousand, scattered about all 
over the world. 

All members are confined more or less 
to their homes and a great many of them 
to beds and wheel chairs. 

The business of the society is con- 
ducted by the associate members who 
undertake to send cheer and comfort to 
the shut-in members. There, are several 
branch organizations in different states, 
but the business head of the whole is 
the secretary, Mrs. Thomas D. Rambaut, 
Wyckoff, N. J. 

The society has a monthly publication, 
The Open Window, which goes to all 
members, shut-ins and associates. It has 
lists of birthdays of the shut-ins, letters 
and requests from them and reports of 
the work of the society. 

The dues of the shut-ins are 25 cents 
a year usually paid by some associate 
and $1.00 per year for the associates. — 

When the president of the Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont branch 
resigned about 25 years ago, the work 
was taken up by Miss Ethelyn Williams 
of Concord, N. H., who about ten years 
ago became Mrs. Carl Burell and came 
to Manchester, N. H. 

The work has gradually grown until 
last Christmas cheer was sent to about 
400 shut-ins, about 400 children and 
about 4000 inmates of homes and _ hos- 
pitals, 


It is in no sense a charitable society 
yet many things of use and value are 
sent to the shut-in members by charitable 
associates. 

Each shut-in member is reached with 
some little gift and several letters on 
Christmas, Easter and on their birthdays — 
as they come along. 

Many of the lady members can use 
their hands all right and to them are 
sent pieces for quilts and patch work, 
materials of all kinds for knitting and 
all kinds of fancy work which they us- 
ually sell and obtain good returns. 

Stationery, stamps, postcards, etc., are 
sent out to enable the poorer members to 
correspond with each other and their 
friends. Pictures, clippings, books an: 
magazines are sent to those who read. 

The Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont branch has a circulating library 
of 3000 volumes which are loaned shut- 
ins—in many cases postage is paid both 
ways. 

The president and his associates un- 
dertake to write letters of cheer to all 
the shut-ins in our district and some out- 
side—most of the shut-ins are reached 
several times a year. Many of the shut- 
ins have talking machines and 25 Vic- 
trolas owned by the society are loaned 
to poorer members and almost 1000 
records are in the record exchange which 
are loaned to members as called for. 

The society has about 100 zigzag 
puzzles some with over 500 pieces and 
several thousand cross-word puzzles 
which afford much pleasure to those in- 
terested in such things. 

On the passing away of Mrs. Burell, 
Aug. 28, the work has been taken over 
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by Carl Burell and conducted along the 
same lines as it was by Mrs. Burell. 

There are in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont about 300 shut-in mem- 
bers ranging in age from children, mostly 
infantile paralysis cases, to a dear old 
lady in Antrim who was 96 the 23rd of 
last November. 

The pass-words of the society are 


Hope, Courage and Good Cheer. The 
message to all is—Don’t get gloomy, 
don’t despair, never say die, but just 
keep smiling on—die in the attempt. 

Any information about the Shut-in 
Society and its work will be gladly given 
by Carl Burell, State President for 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
601 Hall St., Manchester, N. H. 
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When Birds tly South 


MAUD E. USCHOLD 


How strange the autumn dusks appear 
Through wind-stript oaks; the afterglow 
Swift as the geese that smoothly flow 
South with the waning of the year, 


Unmindful of the dark that falls 

In heavy smother on their wings, 

For to their hearts the south wind calls, 
A clarion that clearly sings, 


“Come to the south, come, come away 
From leaden lands of fir and larch 
Where cruel wind pipes fiercely play 
And days in frozen phalanx march; 


“Where shadow serpents on the snow 
Move stiffly in the still moonlight, 

And star bells tinkle in a row 

Along the icy eaves of night.” 


How cold the autumn dusks appear 
Through leafless oaks when hurrying wings 
Follow a voice that strangely sings 

To birds at waning of the year . 
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Foresters 


ADA BORDEN STEVENS 


REAMS are of beauty; only 
D reality disappoints. We dream- 


ed of the coming Convention of 
Foresters, and we were thrilled with an- 
ticipation. Were we not brought up on 
Robin Hood and might not these be his 
merry men meeting to conserve the Ver- 
mont hill timber? Men in apple-green, 
gathered from all parts of the country ; 
big burley men, they would be, lean, 
handsome men, with long strides and the 
swing of the trail. Their eyes would be 
the deep eyes of those who constantly 
view the distant hills. 

For days there had been the whisper, 
‘When the foresters arrive.”” Rooms at 
the Inn were cleared, the big hall was 
made ready, and the dining-room officials 
held a special session for their benefit. 
A hundred Robin Hoods with their 
wives were due in a day! We pictured 
those wives, their beauty of form and 
their animated wisdom, striding Ama- 
zon-like about in Alpine garb, commun- 
ing only with trees. To them belonged 
the great places of the earth and the 
keepers thereof. They were bound to be 
superwomen, and we watched for them. 

All around the Inn were hills thickly 
wooded with green trees prime for the 
axe, but we had no fears, for were not 
the foresters at hand? These men in 
green with their leathern gaiters and 
peaked caps would come to save the 
groves, not destroy them. 

Certainly there would be something of 
the pixie about them, in their aloofness 
something of the god. While they were 
among us we would stand aside as at 
some gesture of creation staying the de- 
structiveness that symbolizes American- 
ism; the tramp, tramp of many feet like 
soldiers of peace making salvage of de- 


struction as we watched their green 
shadows fade into the purple of the hills. 

They came, clean shaven, alert, with 
eyes that see far. And with their wives. 
But where was the Lincoln green? 
Where, even, the broad shoulders? More 
than one of them, filing past with a 
man’s intent interest on his dinner, had 
the stoop and twist of a scholar. Where 
was the long swing of the giant walker ? 

Instead, they ambled with the readily 
adaptable lock-step of men accustomed 
to the drawing-room. Their eyes were 
keen and humorous, a saving grace to 
those who know the loneliness of the 
forest. And the wives? 
them were 


Yes, many of 
beautiful with the fragile 
delicacy of the protected object of man’s 
adoration. 

They riding in automobiles, 
dressed in the plain, conventional clothes 
of business men. They wore hats of 
various morning styles respectable for 
any city street. They registered as any 
man regisers at any hotel and filed into 
the dining-room with the tired pre- 
occupation of office workers. 

But is the romance of the forest gone ? 
To be sure, they started on their in- 
spection trip in a whirl of motors instead 
of the steady march of feet, but beyond 
their parking place at the edge of the 
forest romance begins, not in the outer 
trappings, but where scientist and poet 
meet to preserve the beauty and useful- 
ness of God-given shade. 

Their conferences protect our rain- 
falls, our supplies of food and fuel. 
What if the spectator loses the poetry 
of their effectiveness? Upon the forest- 
ers, after all, depends the prosperity of 
our country. In their reality, our dreams 
come true. 


came 
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The One American Art 


J. EDWIN GOTT 


of my magazine that contains 

stories. Thereupon I feel greatly 
shaken and a sudden chill runs up my 
back as I sit gasping, for a towering 
figure of a great green sphinx with a 
well kept set of teeth stares at me. Un- 
derneath this impressive portrait, like 
the ghostly voice of a long buried son of 
Pharoah, are the words: “The Secret 
Revealed.” 

I discover that the secrét which the 
world has been searching for is, that un- 
less I use a toothbrush with a particular 
curve designed especially for my use—- 
all is lost. A few pages further on I 
find that all is even more hopeless unless 
[ use a toothbrush curved in just the op- 
posite direction. 


I PASS dreamily over the first pages 


Privacy is an unknown circumstance 
to the superb advertisment writers. A 
young man in his bath tells me that the 
brush with which he is scrubbing his 
back has seventy-one different uses and 
that by my sending a post-card to the 
manufacturer I may have the brush 
demonstrated in my own home or in my 
place of business. 

A little further on I come to a page 
advertising a well known brand of ketch- 
up. My knowledge of the manufactur- 
ing of ketchup is vastly expanded as I 


read that only one tomato on a vine is 
fit to be made into ketchup. I wonder 
what they do with the other tomatoes. 

Parading around the edge of the page 
in a gay attire are to be found the 
twenty-nine ingredients used in a well 
known brand of soup. 

‘Not a cough in a carload” is the slo- 
gan of a cigarette manufacturer. It 
seems as though it would be possible to 
pack just one cough in a carload so as 
to keep Smith Brothers in business. I 
think that Trade and Mark Smith would 
appreciate this little kindness. 

One might think that after a few 
years he would know what to do with his 
face in the morning. Presumptuous 
worm. In flaming letters are arranged 
the words: “Do you know how to dry 
your face correctly after it is washed ?”’ 

Ninety-five per cent of the people in- 
stantly lose faith when the question is 
put before them. I read nervously on: 
“If you value your complexion, do not 
scrub your face, and rub it as if you 
hated it, but wipe it lovingly, after it 
is washed.” 

A lump comes to my throat, and I am 
conscious of an attack of palpitation of 
the heart. For years I have mistreated 
the only face I shall ever have. Thank 
goodness it is not too late to change. 
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A Partnership 


L. M. PETTES 


HE lights in St. Mary’s hospital 

| burned dimly. Soft-footed nurses 

glided from room to room and 

from ward to ward ministering to the 

needs of sufferers, patiently replying to 

a fretful question here or passing a 

word of cheer to a pain-tossed, restless 
patient there. 

In a private room, grim and white 
after the manner of well kept hospitals, 
after the manner of well kept hospitals, 
a man lay facing the black shadows of 
the Valley of Death. Sudden and swift, 
with one fell swoop, the agony had come 
upon him a few hours before. An 
immediate operation had been pro- 
nounced necessary and had been per- 
formed, and now he lay, with a fighting 
chance, the surgeons said, but with the 
odds heavily against him. 

Gordon Earle faced this situation as 
he had every trying one in life, bravely, 
quietly. Only the agony in the honest 
gray eyes told mutely of his suffering. 

As the night wore slowly on the 
events of his life-time passed before 
Earle’s pain-distorted mental vision. 
The little cottage snuggled in the heart 
of the Green Mountains where his child- 
hood had been passed; the red school 
house just over the hill, to which, with 
his sister, he had trudged morning after 
morning, barefooted, with his shining tin 
dinner pail swinging at his side. “Hark! 
was that the rain on the rafters? 
Mother!’ He woke with a start to find 
a nurse bending over him wiping the cold 
perspiration from his face. 

“It wasn’t mother after all,” he 
sighed, and was soon drifting away 
again on a somewhat turbulent River of 
Dreams, one of the tributaries to the 
River of Life. This time he landed a 


little further from the source. The 
cottage had vanished; father, mother 
and sister were beyond recall; the red 
school house was obscured in a mist. 
Earle found himself well beyond those 
early days, serving his apprenticeship in 
a dirty little printing shop in a country 
village. 

And now he was seized with the 
frenzy of nightmare. Sweating at every 
pore he was struggling beneath bushels 
of pied type which he must emerge from 
and sort, before an ogre in the shape of 
his boss appeared. 

Once more a kindly disposed nurse 
came to his rescue, releasing him from 
this predicament, and he came _ back 
again to the little white room and a 
realization of his suffering. 

“Better?” encouragingly inquired the 
lady in white. 

“Vastly,” lied Earle, and wearily 
closed his eyes. His brain was clearing 
a bit from the anaesthetic and present 
day affairs were crowding out old 
memories. 

“I say,” he called feebly, “I must see 
Gerard. Gerard at the Eagle office you 
know.” 

“We'll see,’ evaded that sphinx-like 
person. “At present you must keep 
quiet.” 

“But,” persisted the poor fellow, 
“Tomorrow is—is tomorrow Wednes- 
day? Tomorrow is publication day, and 
there’s nothing ready.” 

“Tomorrow is Tuesday,” soothed the 
nurse, “and perhaps Gerard may come 
in.” 

But the next day Earle’s suffering was 
so intense that it even drove from his 
mind the interest nearest his heart—his 
little weekly paper. 
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The Northwood Eagle was published 
every Wednesday afternoon. Besides 
faithfully chronicling the doings of 
Northwood, a thriving little village in 
the middle west, it served as a medium 
for the expression of its editor’s views 
on matters local and otherwise. 

Ten years before, when Earle was a 
clear-eyed youth fresh from an eastern 
college, he had invested his little all in 
a printing plant in Northwood. A dis- 
couraging venture it would have been 
deemed by any business man. Almost 
primitive in its equipment, presses of 
antiquated make, type worn and old, 
indeed the whole outfit was a sorry 
looking affair. 

The former owner of the establish- 
ment had failed to conduct the business 
on a paying basis and had suspended 
publication of the paper a few months 
previously. The plant, if it might be 
dignified with such a term, had been 
advertised for sale ‘for the benefit of the 
creditors and through some strange freak 
of fate Earle had discovered it and lost 
no time in buying it. 

How the wise ones did wag their 
heads when this youthful college boy 
appeared among them. Some pitied 
him for staking his savings in such a 
doubtful venture and others secretly 
laughed at his folly. 

But as the months and years went by 
Earle’s little paper grew to be one of the 
most widely read and often quoted 
weeklies in the state. Advertisers, the 
financial prop of any publication, crowd- 
ed each other for space in its columns. 
His news items were breezy and well 
written; his editorials reflected a calm 
judgment and grasp of local, national 
and international affairs that would have 
done credit to a much more pretentious 
publication. New machinery and equip- 
ment had replaced the old, and a modern, 
up-to-date printshop, in connection with 


the paper, flourished in place of the 
former apology for one. 

A new name, The Eagle, adorned 
the first page of the publication, which 
bold title Earle considered symbolic of 
the freedom and liberty which was to be 
the policy of the paper in discussing all 
subjects, political and otherwise. 

But all these things had not come 
about without a big effort on the young 
editor’s part. To be sure he had faith- 
ful employees—a few—but he was the 
main spoke in the wheel. In these first 
years The Eagle had been edited, and 
most of the copy written and proof-read 
by himself and every detail of the work 
had been under his personal supervision. 
Many and many a time he had worked 
alone far into the night at the mechanical 
end of the job to assure the prompt de- 
livery of the paper or of some promised 
order of printing. 

For a brief three years Earle had had 
the assistance of a person whose face 
now persistently haunted his pain- 
tortured brain. In more lucid moments 
he recalled the day she had come to him 
seeking employment on—or rather, a 
chance of expression in— The Eagle. 
Her eager, expressive face, her animated 
appearance as she timidly, yet with per- 
sistence, begged for a place on the 
“staff.” 

Earle remembered that Sylvia Med- 
field had seemed to consider his decision 
a life and death affair, and how elated 
she had seemed when, after weighing 
the matter carefully, as he did all matters 
great and small, he had decided to give 
her atrial. My, but she had made good! 
From early morning till late in the even- 
ing she had worked with surprising zeal, 
and the quaintness and originality of 
expression which marked even the most 
commonplace piece of news soon began 
to attract atention. Little by little she 


had taken upon her tireless and willing 
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little shoulders a large part of the duties 
connected with the paper, leaving Earle 
free to devote his time to the mechanical 
end of the work. 

In the last year of her stay Earle had 
even taken a long and restful vacation 
and had found affairs running smoothly 
and successfully on his return. Sylvia’s 
heart and soul had seemed wrapped in 
her work and Earle had come to depend 
on her more than he realized. His face 
was set toward the goal of success in his 
business and all things that could aid 
him, be they human or inanimate were, 
perhaps unconsciously, viewed as step- 
ping stones to that end. 

And then a bomb had fallen from the 
clear sky. One evening at the close of 
a busy day Sylvia had waited until the 
others were gone and quietly informed 
him of her decision to leave his employ. 

Stunned for a moment at the sudden- 
ness of her announcement, he scarcely 
realized what it was going to mean to 
him. Earle was a man of few words 
and could think of little to say save to 
quietly urge a reason for this apparently 
sudden decision. This seemed to be just 
the thing she was least able to give, 
although the necessity for it became 
more and more apparent to her. She 
hadn’t realized it was going to be so 
hard. At last she broke down— 

“It’s come to mean too much to me,” 
she confessed weakly. “If anything 
happened to the paper—or—anything, it 
would be like the end of the world. I’ve 
—got—to—go. I’ve secured a position 
on a daily in Detroit and I’m going to 
try it. Perhaps I’ll make good.” 

“You'll make good all right, no doubt 
of that,” Earle replied quickly, “but 
what am I—what are we—going to do 
without you ?” 

“The same as before I came. You'll 
soon get back into the old ways, and if 
you think you can’t, why there are plenty 
of others ready to help you.” 
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Earle looked unconvinced but said 
little more, and she went away. He had 
not seen her since and gradually had 
become accustomed to carrying the bur- 
den of the work again. He heard 
occasional reports of the progress she 
was making in the newspaper world and 
not infrequently saw her name over 
articles and stories in the magazines that 
came to his desk. He had an idea, when 
he stopped to consider the matter, that 
she had forgotten The Eagle and all that ~ 
pertained to it and was absorbed in her 
own advancement in the world. But 
her going had left a scar on his heart 
that was slow in healing. 


The Death Angel hovered for many 
days over the little room in St. Mary’s. 
Months and years of unceasing work, 
with little rest or playtime, had depleted 
the stock of reserve energy in a naturally 
robust frame and lowered its resisting 
power. Day after day life was despaired 
of. 

In his brief lucid moments Earle con- 
tinued to call for a consultation with 
Gerard, but would soon wander away 
into unconsciousness and babble un- 
meaningly of newspapers, devils, presses 
and angels. 

Of course Earle did not die; else why 
should this tale be told? Of a sudden 
he began to mend, reason to return to 
his muddled brain and hope to his des- 
pairing mind. Time, which had been a 
confused jumble of darks and daylights, 
now resolved itself, by the aid of the 
ever helpful nurses, into well ordered 
days and nights. A calendar even told 
him that he had passed by several of the 
weekly publication days of The Eagle. 
One day, when he had become a little 
stronger, at his request papers of these 
dates were brought to him and, with a 
dread of what they might disclose, he 
began looking them over. 

What the papers revealed nearly 
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brought on a relapse. Not that they 
lacked anything toward the making of 
an ideal country paper, far from it. 
Every column was crowded with live, 
interesting matter. Even in its palmiest 
days The Eagle had never been like this. 

Too weak to more than glance over 
the pages Earle rang for a nurse, who 
came in with dancing eyes, and, before 
giving him a chance to speak, announced 
gravely that the “editor pro tem” of The 
Eagle desired an interview with him, if 
he felt strong enough. 

Thereupon a slip of a girl was ushered 
into his presence and mercifully—or 
unmercifully—left there by the tactful 
nurse. 

“Sylvia!” Earle uttered the name 
weakly, fairly overcome by surprise. 

“How did you know? Where did 
you come from? How did you manage 
it? Why?:—” he checked himself, and 
managed to appear as calm as a man in 
his perturbed frame of mind could be 
expected to. “Tell me all about it,” he 
finally demanded. 

Sylvia, forcing herself to a glibness of 
tongue, told her story. 

“One night, weeks ago, I had a very 
terrible dream. I thought you were 
suddenly stricken ill, almost to death. 
I'll never forget your face as I saw it 
that night. The horror of my dream 
haunted me till morning; then I wired 
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Gerard. You had been taken to the 


hospital the night before. I packed up 
and reached here that night and got into 
harness. That’s all. Is the paper all 
right?” she concluded, naively. 

“All right! yes, the paper’s all right, 
—and so are you. Come here.” 

Earle reached out arms that had been 
so strong, but were now pitiably weak, 
and, as she came near, drew her to him. 

“You cared for the paper—you cared 
—you do care, a little, for me, or you 
wouldn’t have done it.’”’ His voice was 
suspiciously near breaking. 

“Care! of course I care.” The tears 
were streaming down her cheeks in spite 
of her effort to control herself, at sight 
of his thin, drawn face, and evident 
emotion. 

“Do you care enough to be my part- 
ner, my little comrade, always?” 

The happiness that shone in her eyes 
should have been answer enough, but he 
needs must be given the reply in words. 
And then with the age-old bliss envelop- 
ing their hearts, they forgot time and 
place while planning the future that 
opened like the dawn of a brilliant, sun- 
kissed morning before them. 

When at last Sylvia was gone and the 
nurse came in, she marveled at the glow 
of happiness in the thoughtful gray eyes 
and the new signs of returning health in 
the pale cheeks. 
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Edttortal 


T IS quite time New Hampshire 
] investigated the high cost of “‘inves- 

tigating” and “auditing.” Only 
recently the accounts of the state 
institutions and departments were 
“investigated” and “audited” and a “new 
system” installed, the legislature appro- 
priating $20,000 for the work, and the 
contract awarded to a Boston firm. 
Only seventy-five dollars remained 
unexpended after the bills were paid. 
Strange, indeed, that the cost of such a 
work should come so close to the amount 
appropriated. Perhaps we should be 
grateful for the unexpended balance of 
seventy-five dollars. The cost of the 
recent audit of the books of the secre- 
tary of state was $2,639.61, the make-up 
of the bills rendered to and paid by the 
state, being as follows: 

“Nov. 19. On account investigation of 
department of secretary of state, under 
direction of attorney-general : 

Services of Mr. Willis and 

assistants, through Novem- 


ber 17, 1928, $1,082.50 
Expenses, 65.93 
$1,148.43 


“Dec. 17. Completion of investigation 
of department of secretary of state with 
report submitted under date of Decem- 
ber 14, 1928: Recommendations for 
changes in the office practice of the 
secretary of state with report submitted : 

Services of Mr. Willis and 


assistants, $1,461.25 
Expenses, 29.94 
$1,491.19 


At present this concern is making 1n 
audit of the books of the State Hospital 
and has just completed an investigation 
of the books and accounts of the 
Department of Fisheries and Game. 

It would appear reasonable to assume 
that this work could be accomplished by 
the state auditor. Otherwise why do 
we have such an official? If the powers 
conferred upon the state auditor do not 
permit him to make such investigations 
as he deems advisable; then it would 
seem that a change in our laws covering 
the matter would be at least sane and in- 
telligent. The practice of engaging 
expensive accountants at the state house 
should be discontinued. The payment 
of $2,639.61 for auditing the accounts of 
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the secretary of state’s office appears 
ridiculous. 

And what could have been more in- 
jurious to the business interests of the 
state of New Hampshire than the 
abusive report on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad of one Mr. Lee issued under 
the kindly auspices of the Public Service 
Commission? We spend thousands of 
dollars annually to advertise the good 
things New Hampshire has to offer and 
graciously hand out nearly fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to our good Mr. Lee to tell 
the wide world that we have a railroad 
system that is faulty—so faulty in fact 
that he fails to write in his exhaustive 
report one word that is complimentary 
to the system. And they say we should 
expend $15,000 more for another report! 

All of which leads us to entertain the 
opinion that judging from appearances, 
reports and bills rendered and paid, a 
few “experts” are finding this state a 
happy hunting ground, a gold mine, a 
paradise. How long are we to remain 
on the “sucker” list? 

* * * 

Vice-President Curtis has started a 
social war in Washington—the capitol of 
our democratic United States. Being a 
widower he named his sister, Mrs. Gann, 
his official hostess, and because she was 
not accorded the honors usually accord- 
ed the wife of a vice-president, he filed 
a formal protest with the Secretary of 
State. Courteous diplomats, courteous 
officials, will give Mrs. Gann the “honor” 
her brother, the vice-president demands, 
but what an empty honor, what a hollow 
mockery it all will mean to her. Faced 
with the fact that in the event of the 
death of the president the vice-president 
inherits the office, we are led to offer a 
fervent prayer that the Lord will spare 
President Hoover at least during the 
reign of Vice-President Curtis and his 
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And what must be 


the thoughts of poor Mr. Gann. 
. <=. 


sister, Mrs. Gann. 


A Massachusetts 
editorially : 

“Two million tourists will come into 
New England this year by automobile, 
attracted in part by the way the North- 
ern New England States have advertised 
beyond the Hudson River. The Bay 
State will provide them with good roads. 

“For, make no mistake about it, Mr. 
Speaker and gentlemen, the merchants, 
the hotels and resorts of Massachusetts 
—as well as the people in general who 
are taxed for the building and mainten- 
ance of these boulevards—-will HELP 
to pay the advertising bills of MAINE, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE AND _ VER- 
MONT.” 

The implication that Massachusetts 
helps New Hampshire pay any of its 
bills is too silly. What about the half 
million or more Massachusetts automo- 
biles that clutter up our traffic on New 
Hampshire highways, run with gasoline 
purchased before crossing the line in 


order to evade our road tax? 
x * x 


newspaper says, 


During the committee hearing upon 
the bill providing for abolishment of the 
office of State Sealer of Weights and 
Measures the present incumbent of the 
office made an unwarranted personal 
attack upon the Governor of the State of 
New Hampshire. Mr. Webster’s abuse 
of the Governor did not win sympathy 
and it was in spite of the attack that the 
bill was killed. On the other hand 
Governor Tobey’s silent contempt for the 
wild utterances of the traducer has won 
him commendation. Webster holds his 
office as a result of the legislative battle 
but Tobey won the respect-of all people 
to whom such attacks and tactics are 
repugnant. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


HON. CHARLES H. AMSDEN 


Charles H. Amsden, born in Bosca- 
wen, July 8, 1848; died in Boston, Feb. 
17, 1929. 

He was the son of Henry H. and 
Mary (Muzzey) Amsden, was educated 
in the public schools and Appleton Acad- 
emy, New Ipswich. He entered his 
father’s office at Penacook and later be- 
came a partner in the furniture manu- 
facturing business with his father and 
brother, the firm being H. H. Amsden 
and Sons. His father died in 1869, and 
his brother soon after, when he assum- 
ed charge and carried on the business 
which was one of the most extensive in 
the place. Aside from this he was large- 
ly engaged in lumber business; was one 
of the organizers of the Concord Axle 
Co., and a director and president for 
more than ten years. He was also a di- 
rector of the Mechanicks National Bank 
of Concord, of the Granite State Fire In- 
surance Co., of Portsmouth, of the Port- 
land and Ogdensburgh Railroad, and 
prominent in many other business en- 
terprises, and was president of the N. H. 
Board of Commissioners for the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago, in 1893. 

In religion he was a Baptist and active 
in the affairs of the church. He be- 
longed to the Masonic fraternity and was 


a member of Horace Chase lodge, at- 


Penacook, Mt. Horab Commandery 
Concord, and Aleppo Temple, Boston. 
Politically he was a life-long Demo- 
crat. He served as alderman for Ward 
1, Concord, in 1873-5, and was a member 
of the State Senate in 1883-4; and was 
his party’s candidate for governor in 
1888 and 1890. In the latter year there 
was no election by the people. The elec- 
tion went into the Legislature and he 
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was defeated through the seating of cer- 
tain so-called “if entitled” representa- 
tives, against precedent. In July, 1894, 
he was appointed Deputy Naval Officer 
of Customs at the port of Boston, and 
had since remained in the Customs ser- 
vice. In Boston he was a member of 
the City Club, and president of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association. 

On October 29, 1870, he married 
Helen Ardelle Brown of Penacook, who 
died August 6, 1891. He is survived by 
a son, Dr. H. H. Amsden of Concord, 
and two grandsons, also by a second 
wife, who was Miss Alma E. Deane, 
whom he married in 1909. 


WILLIAM S. ROSSITER 


William Sidney Rossiter, born in 
Westfield, Mass., September 9, 1861; 
died in Concord, N. H., Jan. 23, 1929. 

He was educated at Columbian (now 
George Washington) University, and 
Amherst College, graduating from the 
latter in 1884, and after several years in 
newspaper work and the printing busi- 
ness in New York, he was connected 
with the U. S. Census Bureau in Wash- 
ington, serving for nine years as chief 
clerk. 

In 1909 he came to Concord to accept 
the position of vice-president of the 
Rumford Printing Co., and was subse- 
quently made president and general man- 
ager of the corporation, which position 
he held at the time of his death. 

He was active in the work of the first 
New England Conference, and was 
chairman of the New Hampshire Coun- 
cil. He was a deacon and trustee of the 
South Congregational Church of Con- 
cord, a member of many economic and 
political science organizations, and a 
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writer upon statistical and economic 
subjects. 

He married Miss Nellie C. Budd of 
New York in 1891, who survives, with 
one daughter, Miss Marjorie R. Troxall 
of Concord, and a grandson. 


JOHN H. ROLFE 


John H. Rolfe, born in Penacook 
(Ward 1, Concord) October 1, 1847; 
died there January 23, 1929. 

He was the son of Capt. Nathaniel 
and Mary J. (Moody) Rolfe and was 
educated in the public schools and Kim- 
ball Union Academy. He followed the 
occupation of a lumberman, until within 
the last few years, when he had been in 
retirement. Politically he was an active 
Democrat, and as such served a term 
in the Concord Board of Aldermen, as 
moderator in his ward for more than 
30 years and a representative in the 
Legislatures of 1911, 1913, 1925, 1927 
and was a member for 1929, at the time 
of his death. He was an Odd Fellow, 
and Past Noble Grand of Hannah Dus- 
tin Lodge of Penacook. He had been for 
27 years chief of Pioneer Engine Co., 
of Penacook. 

In 1872 he married Miss Roxana P. 
Simpson, who died ten years ago. One 
daughter, Mrs. Marion Simpson Osgood, 
survives; also a granddaughter and two 
brothers, Joseph H. Rolfe of San Diego, 
Cal., and Arthur F. of Penacook. 


G. SCOTT LOCKE 


George Scott Locke, born in Chiches- 
ter, December 18, 1849; died in Concord, 
January 25, 1929. 

He was the son of Levi and Hannah 
(Durgin) Locke, and from early life was 
noted for his love of horses. He was a 
stage driver for several years in the 
White Mountain region, in youth, and 
later followed the race track, as a 
driver or judge for many years. He 
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married Miss Belle Marshall of Lancas- 
ter, and settled in Concord, where he 
served as deputy sheriff and jailer for 
several years, and was city marshal of 
Concord from 1888 to 1902. He was 
also for a time a member of the State 
Excise Commission following a term of 
service as an inspector for that body. 

In 1883 he became interested in Texas 
and acquired a cattle ranch in that state, 
where he spent some time each year, 
looking after his interests. 

He was active and prominent in Ma- 
sonry, being a member of Lodge, Chap- 
ter, Commandery, Consistory and Tem- 
ple. One son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Locke, George Scott, Jr., who was a 
practicing physician in Portsmouth, but 
who died years ago, as well as his wife, 
leaving a daughter, Violet, who is now 
the wife of Dr. D. G. MclIvor of Con- 
cord. 


GEORGE A. BRUCE 


George Anson Bruce, born in Mont 
Vernon, N. H., Nov. 19, 1839; died in 
srookline, Mass., January 31, 1929. 

He graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1861, and commenced the study 
of law, but, the Civil War having broken 
out, enlisted in the 13th N. H. Regi- 
ment in which he was commissioned first 
lieutenant, and was engaged with it in 
the battle of Fredericksburg, after which 
he was assigned to staff duty, serving 
through the war. He was one of the 
first to enter Richmond, after it sur- 
rendered, and was mustered out of the 
service, June 22, 1865, with the brevet 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

He resumed his law study after the 
war, in the office of D. and G. Richard- 
son in Lowell, was admitted to the bar 
May 10, 1866, and entered-practice in 
Boston, establishing his residence in 
Somerville, where he was prominent in 
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public life, serving three years as mayor. 

He was a Republican in politics, and as 
such, served in the N. H. House of Rep- 
resentatives from his native town in 
1865. He was chosen to the Massachu- 
setts State Senate in 1882 and 1884, and 
served as president of that body when 
Gen. B. F. Butler was governor, and 
George S. Marden, another New Hamp- 
shire man, was speaker of the House. 

For some years past he had lived with 
his daughter and only child, his wife, 
who was Miss Clara M. Hale of Groton, 
having died in 1907. His daughter, and 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Foster, and several grandchildren, sur- 
vive. 


DANIEL M. SPAULDING 


Daniel Minot Spaulding, born in Sul- 
livan, September 10, 1859; died in Keene, 
February 3, 1929. 

He was the son of Henry O. and 
Sarah E. (Houghton) Spaulding, and 
was graduated from Amherst College in 
1884, and spent several years in teach- 
ing, serving as instructor in French and 
Science in Armes Academy at Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., and as principal of the Me- 
thuen high school. Later he settled in 
Keene, where he was engaged in farm- 
ing, retiring about five years ago. 

He was a Republican in politics and 
served in the Keene city council from 
Ward 3, and as a representative in the 
Legislature in 1917 and 1919, and was 
also a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 

He was a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, but more particularly active in 
the Grange, where he had been master 
of both the local subordinate and Ches- 
hire county Pomona Granges, and a dis- 
trict deputy of the state Grange, and a 
director of the state Grange Fire Insur- 
ance Co, 


He is survived by his wife, Kate M. 
Spaulding, one son, Alderman Earl B. 
Spaulding, and a grandson, Ashley M. 
Spaulding. 


HARVEY L. BOUTWELL 


Harvey Lincoln Boutwell, born in 
Meredosia, Ill., April 5, 1860; died in 
Malden, Mass., February 4, 1929. 

Although not a native or resident of 
the state Mr. Boutwell was essentially a 
New Hampshire man, for he came in in- 
fancy to Hopkinton, N. H., where he 
was reared on the farm settled by his 
great grandfather, Maj. William Weeks 
of Washington’s staff. He was educated 
at Hopkinton and Contoocook Academ- 
ies and at the State College in Durham, 
now the University of New Hampshire, 
graduating from the latter in 1882. Later 
he studied law at the Boston University 
law school and in the offices of John 
G. Mugridge of Concord and Wilbur H. 
Powers of Boston, and settled in prac- 
tice in the latter city, which he continued 
through life, making his home in Mal- 
den, where he was prominent in public 
affairs, serving as city solicitor, and 
member of the state legislature, as well 
as director of banks and other corpo- 
rations. He was also a member of the 
executive council of Massachusetts at 
the time of his death. 


In 1911 he was elected by the alumni 
as a trustee of the State University, and 
had ever since held that position, being 
president of the board at the time of 
his death and for some years previous, 
and ever deeply interested in the welfare 
of the institution. 


He was a Republican in politics and a 
Baptist in religion. He married Nellie 
C. Booth, in 1886, and had one son, 
Louis E., who graduated from the Bos- 
ton University Law School in 1917. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PERLEY E. FOX 


Perley E. Fox, born in Marlow, De- 
cember 17, 1833; died in the Westmore- 
land hospital, Feb. 5, 1929. 

He was the son of Peter T. and Em- 
ily (Perley) Fox, his father owning a 
large farm, about three fourths of a 
mile from Marlow village, where he was 
born. His mother was one of a large 
family of Edmund Perley of Lempster, 
of whom one married Rev. Dr. Alonzo 
A. Miner of Boston and another the 
noted Methodist bishop Osman _ C. 
Baker who was also a native of Marlow. 
He was educated at Marlow academy 
and the N. H. Conference Seminary at 
Tilton, and spent ten years in teaching, 
after which he engaged in mercantile 
life in Marlow, but for some years de- 
voted much attention to agriculture, im- 
proving the old homestead. He was also 
an inventor, taking out several patents, 
one of which was for an evaporator 
used in making maple sugar. 

He was a Republican in politics and a 
Methodist in religion, and had been for 
more than 30 years superintendent of the 
Methodist Sunday school. He _ had 
served on the town school board, six 
years as a member of the Cheshire 
County Board of Commissioners, and as 
member of the state legislature in 1913. 
He was an Odd Fellow, and a charter 
member of Excelsior Grange of Marlow, 
of which he had been master, as well as 
of Cheshire county Pomona Grange. 

He married in November 1860, Miss 
Catherine Fiske, daughter of Hon. Amos 
F. Fiske of Marlow, who died many 
years ago, leaving no children living. 


REV. JOSEPH A. CHEVALIER 


Rev. Joseph A. Chevalier, born in 
Assumption, Que., September 19, 1843; 


died in Manchester, February 8, 1929. 

Father Chevalier was one of the old- 
est and best known Franco-American 
priests in New England. He founded 
St. Augustine parish in Manchester, the 
first Franco-American parish in the 
state, and was its pastor for more than 
half a century. He worked incessantly 
for his church, and carried out many 
building and educational enterprises, be- 
sides doing much for the cause of the 
Catholic church in general outside the 
city. 

He was the dean of the Catholic 
clergy of New Hampshire, and the es- 
teem in which he was held was demon- 
strated by the great attendance at his 
obsequies. 


MARY BARNARD DANIELL 


Mary B. Daniell, born in Franklin, 


August 30, 1860; died there February 9, 
1929. 


She was the daughter of Daniel and 
Amelia (Morse) Barnard, was gradu- 
ated from Smith college in the class of 
1881, and became the wife of Frederick 
H. Daniell, superintendent of the Sul- 
loway Mills, June 20, 1889. Her father 
was a prominent lawyer and had been 
attorney general of the state and her 
husband was a son of Warren Daniell, 
a prominent Democratic politician and 
one time member of Congress. 


She was prominent in the Unitarian 
church, the Abigail Webster Chapter of 
the Daughters of the Revolution and the 
Franklin Woman’s Club, being a charter 
member of each. She was also a charter 
member of the N. H. branch of the As- 
sociation of American University Wom- 
en. She is survived by a son, daughter 
and two grandchildren. 
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J.J. Moreau & Son 


MOREA AND ROOFING 
1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 
Shop: 30-38 Washington St. Warehouse: 26-36 Kidder Court 
Manchester, N. H. 














McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

















Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FuNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 
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You've Planned To 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life. and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet” 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -t- -i- N. H. 





The Richardson 
Mercantile Agency 


O. E. RicHarpson, Prop. 
Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
everywhere. No fee. We charge a 
commission on what we collect. Why 
not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 


Write for Information in Full 
CONCORD, N. H. 


























It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 
Brown & Burpee 
OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER -: CONCORD 

































































NEU HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MANCHESTER.NH. 


ORGANIZED 1869 


eA Strong, Successful New Hampshire 
Company with a National Reputation 
for Square Dealing and a record of 
Sif ty-nine consecutive years of progress. 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND WINDSTORM IN SURANCE 
Is ESPECIALLY SOLICITED FROM NEw HAMPSHIRE 
RESIDENTS THROUGH LOCAL AGENCIES. 





















